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View of Kenilworth Castle, as it appeared in 1620; engraved after a Drawing made by Henry Beighton, in 1776, 
from the original Painting in fresco, at Newnham Padox. 
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KENILWORTH. 

The interest excited by the new 
novel, Kenilworth, has induced us to 
present our readers with a view of 
the celebrated castle, from which the 
story derives its name. The engrav- 
ing is taken from a painting made 
about fifty years after the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth, and when it pro- 
bably remained in nearly the same 
state as during the festivities. For the 
elucidation of the subject, as well as 
that the admirers of the novel may 
see the foundation upon which the 
narrative is built, we extract from 
anew English book,* the following 
account of the castle and of the Earl 
of Leicester. 

“Five miles from the town of War- 
wick, an equal distance from Leam- 
ington, and the same from the ancient 
city of Coventry, is situate the town 
of Kenilworth. It stands in a plea- 
sant part of the county; but derives 
nearly all its interest to the traveller 








* An historical account of Kenilworth 
Castle, in the county of Warwick. Being 
an historical introduction to the readers of 
the new novel, entitled Kenilworth, &c. &c. 
By J. Nightingale, one of the authors of 
“ The Beauties of England and Wales,” 
&c. London, 1821. 








from the ruins of its once stately cas- 
tle. 
* » ’ * * * 

“In the reign of Edward III., John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, obtain- 
ed possession of Kenilworth by his 
marriage with Blanch, daughter of 
Henry, Earl of Lincoln, and Duke of 
Lancaster. The great aim of those 
who had hitherto conduced to the 
buildings of this strong Castle, was 
security; to elegance of domestic ac- 
commodation they were strangers. 
The reign of the Third Edward, produ- 
ced a striking improvement in man- 
ners; and convenience and splendour 
ofarchitectural arrangement were now 
first cultivated inEngland. By John 
of Gaunt, large additions were made, 
and a great portion of the present ru- 
ins consist of the buildings raised by 
his munificence. In the person of 
King Henry IV., son of the Duke, the 
Casile again became the property of 
the crown; and so continued till 
Queen Elizabeth conferred it to 
bert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. This 
Earl expended great sums in adorning 
and enlarging the structure. So that 
this Castle soon came to be one of the 
most magnificent and splendid seats 
in the whole kingdom. The Earl laid 
out /60,000 in improving it. 
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« The « princely pleasures of Ken- 
ilworth’ were famed as the quintes- 
sence of all courtly delight; and very 
long and very pompous descriptions 
of these fectal devices have come 
down to our times. They were con- 
ducted on a scale of grandeur and 
expense, which may still surprise; 
but taste was yet in its infancy, and 
the whole was characterized by the 
unmerciful tediousness, the ludicrous 
incongruities, and the operose pedan- 
try of a semi-barbarous age. 

“When Queen Elizabeth, on the 
9th of July, 1575, was entertained 
here, a temporary bridge, seventy feet 
in length, was thrown across a valley 
to the great gate of the castle; and 
its posts were hung with the offerings 
of seven of the Grecian deities to her 
majesty; displaying, in grotesque as- 
semblage, cages of various large birds, 
fruits, corn, fishes, grapes, and wine, 
in silver vessels; musical instruments 
of many kinds; and weapons and ar- 
mour hung trophy-wise on two ragged 
staves. A poet standing at the end 
of the bridge, explained in Latin verse 
the meaning of all. The Lady of the 
Lake, invisibie since the disappear- 
ance of the renowned Prince Arthur, 
approached on a floating island along 
the mote to recite adulatory verses. 
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Arion, being summoned for the lik 
purpose, appeared on a dolphin four 
and twenty feet long, which carried 
in its belly a whole orchestra. A Si- 
byl, ‘a Salvage man,’ and an Echo 
posted in the Park, all harangued in 
the same strain. Music and dancing 
enlivened and profaned the Sabbath. 
Splendid fire-works were displayed 
both on land and water; a play was 
performed; an Italian tumbler exhib- 
ited his feats; thirteen bears were 
baited; there were three stag hunts, 
and a representation of a country bri- 
dal; followed by running at the quin- 
tin; finally, the men of Coventry ex- 
hibited, by express permission, their 
annual mock fight, in commemoration 
of a signal defeat of the Danes. 

A fete which cost the noble and 
hospitable host no less than nineteen 
thousand pounds, an enormous sum 
in those days, and ng mean one in 
our own, to be ro es + on such an 
occasion; and which continued dur- 
ing nearly three successive weeks, 
may be justly said todeserve a more 
than colinaly notice in the national 
annals of our country. The above 
general description, given partly in 
the words of Miss Aikin, from her in- 
teresting and amusing work, entitled 
‘Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth,’ 
might serve to convey a tolerably 
correct idea of these splendid and cost- 
ly festivities; but Laneham’s quaint 
and curious details, from whence 
Dugdale has drawn up his descrip- 
tions, and furnished to Miss Aikin and 
others the facts above stated, is too 
amusing to be omitted. 

From this writer we learn that 
the Queen, after dining at Long Itch- 
ington, and hunting by the way, ‘was 
met in the Park, about a slight shoot 
from the Brayz and first gate of the 
Castl,’ by a person representing ‘one 
of the ten sibills, cumly clad in a 
pall of white sylk, who pronounced a 
proper poezie in English rime and 
meeter.” This her ‘ Majestie benign- 
ly accepted, and passed foorth untoo 
the next gate of the Brayz, which, for 
the length, largeness, and use, they 
all now the Tylt-Yard; whear a 
porter, tall of person, and wrapt also 
in sylke, with a club and keiz of 
quantitee according, had a rough 
speech full of passions, in meeter 
aptly made to the purpose’ When 
the porter had concluded his harangue, 
six trumpeters, ‘clad in long gar- 
ments of sylk, who stood uppon the 
wall of the eate, sounded a tune of 


‘her Highness, all along this Tylt- 
Yard, rode unto the inner gate, where 
a person representing the Lady of the 
Lake (famous in King Arthurz Book) 
with two nymphes waiting uppon her, 
arrayed all in sylks, attended her 
Highness comming.’ From the midst 
of the pool, where was a moveable 
island, ‘bright blazing with torches,’ 
the Lady of the Lake floated to land, 
and greeted her Majesty with a‘ well 
penned meeter,’ expressive of « the 
auncientee of the Castl,’? and the 
hereditary dignity of the Earls of 
Leicester. 

« A burst of music closed this part 
of the ceremony. Over a dry valley 
leading to the Castle gates, ‘was 
thear framed a fayr bridge; and upon 
the first payr of posts were set too 
cumly, square, wyre cages,’ contain- 
ing ‘live bitters, curluz, shooverlarz, 
hearsheawz, Godwitz, and such like 
dienty byrds. On the second payr 
were too great sylver’d bollz, featly 
apted to the purpoze, filled with Ap- 
plz, Pearz, Oranges, Poungarnets, 
Lemmans,’ &c. The third pair of 
posts, ‘in too such sylver’d Bollz, and 
(all in earz green and gold) Wheat, 
Barley, Oatz,’ &c. The fourth post, 
‘on the leaft hand, had Grapes in 
clusters, whyte and red; and the 
match post against it had a payre of 
great, whyte,sylvery Pots, for Wyne,’ 
The fifth pair had each ‘a fair large 
trey, streawd with fresh Grass,’ con- 
taining various specimens of sea-fish; 
a costly presentation at that period, 
for a host in an inland situation. The 
sixth pair of posts sustained a more 
elevated burthen, and ascended from 
tokens of good cheer to the dignity of 
armorial bearings. On them ‘ wear 
set too ragged stavez. of sylver, as my 
Lord givez them in armz, beautifully 
glittering of Armour thereupon de- 
pending.’ On the seventh post, the 
last and nearest to the Castle, were 
placed various instruments, symboli- 
cal ‘of the Gifts of Pheebus;’ tropes 
of the arts which should be raised on 
the pomp of chivalric bearings, and 
which were thus justly hinted to form 
the last result of dignified effort. 

Over the Castle gate, on a ‘ Table 
— garnisht aboove with her 

ighness Arms,’ was inscribed a La- 
tin poem, descriptive of the various 
tributes paid to her arrival by the 
Gods and Goddesses. This was read 


to her by a poet, ‘in a long ceruleoous 
Garment, with a Bay Garland on his 
head, and a skro in his hand. So 





welcum.’ This strain continued while 


Majesty (that never rides but alone) 
there set doun from her palfrey, was 
conveied up to chamber, when after 
did follo a great peal of Gunz, and 
lightning by Fyrwork.’ 

« Laneham was himselfanattendant 
on the Court. His work is entitled, 
«“ A Letter, wherein Part of the En- 
tertainment untoo the Queenz Ma- 
jesty, at Killingwoorth Castl, in War- 
wick Sheer, in this Soomerz Progrest, 
1575, iz signified. From a Freend 
(Mlicer, attendant in Coourt, unto his 
Freend, a Citizen and Merchant of 
London,’ &c. 

“Mr. Brewer, and some others, 
have'stated that these festivities last 
seventeen days; but, in fact, they 
continued nineteen days, at an ex- 
pense of one thousand pounds on an 
average each day! From the com- 
mencement to the end of the enter- 
tainment, the festivities and rejoic- 
ings comprised nearly every pastime 
and amusement which the resources 
of the age could produce, whether 
within doors or within the field. 
Here the royal and noble guests per- 
formed the various dances then in 
vogue; and there the jocund sports- 
man hunted the hut and the deer. 
Open house was kept from morning 
to midnight, during which the table 
groaned beneath the most costly vi- 
ands, and sumptuous cheer. 

“The Park was peopled with mimic 
gods and goddesses, to surprise the 
royal visitor with complimentary dia- 
logues and poetical representations. 

«“ Nor were these amusements con- 
fined to those kinds of entertainment 
suited only to the habits and the taste 
of royal and noble guests. More 
simple and rustic pleasures were stu- 
diously introduced. The men of Co- 
ventry performed what they called 
their Hocktide play, founded on the 
massacre of the Danes, 1002. The 
actors were led to the place of per- 
formance by Captain Cox, a person of 
so much humorous notoriety in his 
day, that Ben Jonson names one of 
his Masques, printed in 1640, ‘A 
Masque of Owls at Kenilworth, pre- 
sented by the Ghost of Gaptain Cox, 
mounted on his Hobby Horse.’ This 
Hocktide play was at that time a 
great favourite with the Coventry 
rustics. 

“The neighbours were assembled to 
run at the Quintin, a ludicrous kind 
of tilting, performed in the following 
manner: A post as high as a man on 
horseback, was set upright in the 





passing intoo the inner coourt, her 


ground, with an iron pivot on the top, 
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on which turned a long horizontal 
beam, unequally divided. ‘To the up- 
right post was fixed the figure of a 
man; the horizontal beam represent- 
ing his arms. The shortest end had 
a target nearly covering the whole 
body, with a hole in the shape of a 
heart or ring, cut in the middle of it. 
The longest was armed with a wooden 
sword or a bag of sand. Peasants 
mounted on cart horses, run full tilt 
at this figure, endeavouring to strike 
the heart with a pole like alance. If 
they succeeded, they were greatly 
applauded; but if they struck the 
shi-ld instead of the heart, the arm 
of the lever retiring, brought round 
the wooden sword or the sand bag 
with such velocity, as generally to 
uniorse the blundering assailant. 

Under the immediate eye of the 
Queen, there was a marriage celebra- 
ted, in strict conformity to all the 
ceremonials performed by the villa- 
gers. 

«“ How far an amusement of this na- 
ture might suit the taste of Elizabeth, 
I cannot say; for it has generally been 
remarked, that her Majesty had no 
very great relish for such a ceremo- 
ny, or the obligations attendant 
thereon. 

“ Every hour had its peculiar sport. 
A celebrated Italian tumbler display- 
ed feats of agility. By way of inter- 
lude, the now antiquated and rude 
evolutions of the Morris dance was 
performed; and for the particular gra- 
tification of the Court, no less than 
thirteen bears were baited in the pre- 
sence of ‘good Queen Bess.’ 

“The Hocktide, or Hock Tuesday, 
play, so greatly pleased the Queen, 
‘that she gave the performers a brace 
of Bucks, and five marks in money, 
to bear ‘ the charges of a feast.” How 
much money, if any, her Majesty gave 
the bear beaters, is not recorded; but 
it was an amusement of which she 
was particularly fond. 

“To such a pitch of enthusiasm 
was tie spirit of the noble Earl of 
Leicester carried on this occasion, 
that, amongst other adulatory devises, 
Laneham informs us, that “the Clok 
Bell sang not a Note all the while 
her Highness waz thear: the Clok 
stood still withall; the handz of both 
the tablez. stood firm and fast, always 
pointing at two a Clok, the hour of 
banquet. Possibly this quaint thought 
might have been rendered somewhat 
useless to the guests, when we consi- 
der, that besides the wine and other 
liquors consumed at this feast, there 





were drank no less than three hun- 
dred and twenty hogsheads of beer. 
If so much drink had not a tendency 
entirely to dispel all thoughts about 
time, it would certainly assist mate- 
rially in drowning all care concerniny 
its velocity; and the ‘ handz of both 
the tablez? might have stood firm and 
fast? at the hour of two, or have re- 
turned to that hour in their wonted 
motions, without attracting the no- 
tice, or arresting the pleasures of the 
jolly banquetters. 

“ Amongst the more durable enjoy- 
ments of this Kenilworth Jubilee, we 
may notice the honours of knighthood 
conferred ‘on Sir Thomas Cecil, son 
and heir to the Lord Treasurer; Sir 
Henry Cobham, brother to Lord Cob- 
ham; Sir Francis Stanhope; and Sir 
Thomas Tresham.’ But better than 
all the rest, ‘nyne persons were cur- 
ed of the peynful and daungerous des- 
eaz. called the King’s Evil!’ 

«A weekly market and a yearly 
fair rewarded the town of Kenilworth, 
for the loyalty of the inhabitants, and 
the prodigal hospitality of their lord. 

“The Earl of Leicester being with- 
out any admitted legitimate issue, be- 
queathed the Castle and estate to his 
brother Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, 
for his life; and after his death, to Sir 
Robert Dudley, whom the Earl of 
Leicester did not think proper at 
that time to acknowledge as his law- 
ful son, but called him his base born 
son. 

« The history of the Earl of Leices- 
ter is full of interest; his memory, at 
least by suspicion, is stained by many 
crimes of a deep and solemn dye; 
yet, during his lifetime, he enjoyed so 
much of the royal favour, that it was 
generally believed he was destined to 
nothing short of becoming the hus- 
band of the Queen. His brother Am- 
brose, above spoken of, obtained the 
envied title of ‘The good Earl of 
Warwick; but whether by way of 
contrast to the character of his bro- 
ther, who, if the reports concerning 
him were true, most richly merit- 
ed the appellation of * The bad 
Earl of Leicester,’ is not quite cer- 
tain, ‘This latter Earl was styled by 
the common people, ‘ The Heart of 
the Court.’ 

“In addition to what has already 
been said concerning this celebrated 
favourite, the following particulars of 
his life and character, partly selected 
from the General Biographical Dic- 
tionary, may not be uninteresting. 

He was the son to John, Duke of 





Northumberlan’, and was born about 
the year 1532. Coming early into 
the service and favour of King Ed- 
ward, he was made a Knight in his 
youth. 

“June, 1550, he espoused Amy, 
dauchterof Sir John Robsart,at Sheen 
in Surry, the King honouring their 
nuptials with his presence; and was 
immediately advanced to considera- 
ble offices at Court. In the first year 
of Mary, he fell into the same misfor- 
tunes with the rest of his family; was 
imprisoned, tried, and condemned; 
but pardoned for life, and set at li- 
berty in October, 1554. On the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, he was restored 
in blood, and immediately entertain- 
ed at Court as a principal favourite; 
he was Master of the Horse, installed 
Knight of the Garter, and sworn of 
the Privy Council in a very short 
time. He obtained moreover prodi- 
vious grants, one after another, from 
the crown; and all things gave way to 
his ambition, influence, and policy. 
In his attendance upon the Queen to 
Cambridge, the highest reverence was 
paid him; he was lodged in ‘Trinity 
College, consulted in all things, re- 
quests made to the Queen through 
him; and, August 10, 1564, he on his 
knees entreated the Queen to speak 
to the University in Latin, which she 
accordingly did. At Court, however, 
Thomas, Earl of Sussex, showed him- 
self averse to his counsels, and strong- 
ly promoted the overture of a mar- 
riage between the Queen and the 
Archduke Charles of Austria; as 
much more worthy of sucha Princess 
than any subject of her own, let his 
qualities be what they would. This 
was resented by Dudley with consi- 
derable art and address, This dis- 
pute occasioned a violent rupture be- 
tween the two lords, which the Queen 
took into her hands, and composed; 
but without the least diminution of 
Dudley’s ascendency, who still con- 
tinued to solicit and obtain new 
grants and offices for himself and his 
dependants. 

“To give some colour to these 
marks of royal indulgence, the Queen 
proposed him as a suitor to Mary, 
Queen of Scots; promising to that 
Princes all the advantages she could 
expect or desire, either for herself or 
her subjects, in case she consented to 
the match. The sincerity of this was 
suspected at the time, when the deep- 
est politicans believed that, if the 
Queen of Scotland had complied, it 
would have served only to counte» 
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nance the preferring him to his sove- 
reign’s bed. The Queen of Scots re- 
jected the proposal in a manner that, 
some have thought, proved as fatal to 
her as it had done to his own lady, 
who was supposed to be sacrificed to 
his ambition of marrying a Queen. 
The death of this unfortunate person 
happened September 8, 1560, at a ve- 
ry unlucky juncture for his reputa- 
tion; because the world at that time 
conceived it might be much for his 
convenience to be without a wife, this 
island having then two queens, young, 
and without husbands. The manner 
too of this poor lady’s death, which, 
Camden says, was by a fall from a 
high place, filled the world with the 
rumour of a lamentable tragedy. 

« Mr. Aubrey, however, gives avery 
different account of this affair; and as 
it is generally supposed to be true in 
the main, it is here inserted for the 
reader’s amusement. ‘ Robert Dud- 
ley, Earl of Leicester, a very goodly 
personage, being a great favourite to 
Queen Elizabeth, it was thought, and 
commonly reported, that had he been 
a bachelor, or widower, the Queen 
would have made him her husband. 
To this end, to free himself of all ob- 
stacles, he with fair flattering entrea- 
ties desires his wife to repose herself 
here,’ that is, at Cumnor, in Berk- 
shire, where this tragical affair was 
executed, ‘at his servant Anthony 
Foster’s house, who then lived in the 
manor house of this place; and also 
prescribed to Sir Richard Varney, a 

romoter to this design, at his coming 
Lither, that he should first attempt to 
poison her, and if that did not take 
effect, then by any other way whatso- 
ever to dispatch her.” The scheme of 
poisoning not succeeding, they resolv- 
ed to destroy her by violence; and, as 
Aubrey relates, they affected it thus: 
‘Sir Richard Varney, who, by the 
Earl’s order, remained with her alone 
on the day of her death, and Foster, 
who had that day forcibly sent away 
all her servants from her to Abingdon 
Fair, about three miles distance from 
this place: these two persons, first 
stifling her, or else strangling her, af- 
terwards flung her down a pair of 
stairs and broke her neck, using 
much violence upon her; yet caused 
it to be reported, that she fell down 
of herself, believing the world would 
have thought it a mischance, and not 
have suspected the villainy. As soon 
as she was murdered, they made haste 
to bury her, before the Coroner had 
given in his inquest, which the Earl 


himself condemned, as not done ad- 
visedly; and her father, Sir John 
Robsart, hearing, came with all speed 
hither, caused her corpse to be taken 
up, the Coroner to sit upon her, and 
further inquiry to be made concern- 
ing this business to the full. But it 
was generally thought, that the Earl 
stopped his mouth; who, to show the 
great love he bore to her while alive, 
and what a grief the loss of so virtu- 
ous a lady was to his tender heart, 
caused her body to be buried in St. 
Mary’s Church at Oxford, with great 
pomp and solemnity. ‘It is also re- 
markable,’ says Aubrey, ‘ that Dr. 
Babington, the FEarl’s chaplain, 
preaching the funeral sermon, tripped 
once or twice in his speech, by re- 
commending to their memories that 
virtuous lady so pitifully murdered, 
instead of saying, so pitifully slain.’* 

“September; 1564, the Queen crea- 
ted him Baron of Denbigh, and, the 
day after, Earl of Leicester, with all 
the pomp and ceremony imaginable; 
and, before the close of the year, he 
was made Chancellor of Oxford, as he 
had been some time before High 
Steward of Cambridge. His great 
influence in the court of England was 
not only known at home, but abroad, 
which induced the French king, 
Charles IX., to send him the order of 
St. Michael, then the most honoura- 
ble in France; and he was installed 
with great solemnity in 1565. About 
1572 it is supposed that the Earl 
married Beiaien, Baroness- Dowager 
of Sheffield; which, however, was 
managed with such privacy, that it 
did not come to the Queen’s ears, 
though a great deal of secret history 
was published, even in those days, 
concerning the adventures of this un- 
fortunate lady; fof though the Earl 
had actually married her, and there 
were legal proofs of it, yet he never 
would own her as his wife. The 
Earl, in order to stifle this affair, 
proposed every thing he could think 
of to Lady Douglas Sheffield, to make 
her desist from her pretensions: * For 
it is certain,’ says Dugdale, ‘that she 
had some ill potions given her, so 
that, with the loss of her hair and 
nails, she hardly escaped.’ 

* * * * * ¥ 


“In 1588, when the nation was 
alarmed with the apprehensions of 
the Spanish Armada, Lord Leicester 
was made Lieutenant-General, under 








* Antiquities of Berkshire, vol. i. p. 149. 


the Queen, of the army assembled at 
Tilbury. 

“ We see how high this noble per- 
sonage stood in the favour of his mis- 
tress to the last; for he died this 
year, September 4, at his house at 
Cornbury in Oxfordshire, while he 
was upon the road to Kenilworth. 
His corpse was removed to Warwick, 
and buried there in a magnificent 
manner. 

* * * *¥ 7 * 

“Prince Henry, though very much 
delighted with Kenilworth, would not 
avail himself of the unjust decree of 
the Star Chamber, but proposed to 
purchase Sir Robert Dudley’s right in 
it (Lady Dudley having a jointure on 
the estate) for the sum of (14,500. 
Sir Robert, hopeless of having it re- 
stored to him again, accepted the 
overtures, and the transfer was made; 
but of the purchase-money, no part 
ever came into his hands, for 15000, 
the only money ever paid, was lost in 
the hands of a merchant, who became 
a bankrupt; and Prince Henry dying 
soon after, it was claimed by his bro- 
ther Charles, and no notice taken of 
Prince Henry’s debts, so that Sir Ro- 
bert lost the whole of the sum. When 
Charles ascended the throne, he 
granted the Castle to Carey, Earl of 
Monmouth; but the civil wars com- 
mencing, desolation spread her wings 
over it, for the puritanical soldiers of 
Cromwell gave the finishing blow to 
its greatness; as they dismantled the 
towers, beat down the walls, felled 
the majestic woods, drained the lake, 
rooted up the gardens, destroyed the 
beautiful Park which in every direc- 
tion for several miles surrounded this 
stately residence,—and to sum up the 
whole, they left the Castle in its pre- 
sent dismantled state. 

“At the restoration, Charles the 
Second granted the lease of this ruin 


Monmouth’s daughter; on the expira- 
tion of which, he granted it, with the 
manor, to Lawrence Viscount Hyde, 
created Baron of Kenilworth and 
Earl of Rochester, from whose de- 
scendants it passed by marriage to 
the Earl of Clarendon; and we are 
happy to state, that the present Lord 
Clarendon has taken measures to se- 
cure the remains of the buildings from 
further depredations. 

«“ This noble Castle, which measur- 
ed seven acres within the walls, once 
the boast of pride, the seat of ele- 
gance, and the strength of defence, is 





now a mere heap of ruins; there still 








(for it was little better) to the Earl of 
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however remain many fragments of 
dismantled towers, mouldering rooms, 
gates, and walls, broken battlements, 
shattered stair-cases, arches, and win- 
dows, some of which are beautifully 
ornamented with tracery, &c.; but 
the whole are so unconnected, that it 
is impossible to form an adequate 
idea of its original grandeur. On 
comparing its present with its ancient 
state, and as we tread the ground so 
much famed in history as Kenilworth, 
the mind is naturally affected with a 
pleasing pensive melancholy. ‘ With- 
in the walls of this Castle how many 
a heart has throbbed with joy! and 
how many a heavy laden sigh has 
thence been wafted to those courts 
above where every wrong is register- 
ed, and where every tear is bottled 
against the day of retribution!” 

“The principal gateway, built by 
the Earl of Leicester, is converted 
into a dwelling-house, and is occupi- 
ed by Mr. William Boddington, a 
very respectable farmer. It is the 
only part of these ruins that are*in- 
habited, and it is the most entire. — 
In one of the ground floor apartments 
is a very curious chimney-piece, the 
upper part of carved wood, and the 
lower alabaster, bearing the date 1571, 
with the letters R. L. the initials of 
that princely favourite of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, the Earl of Leicester. Ceesar’s 
tower is the most ancient as well as 
the strongest part of the Castle, its 
walls being in some places sixteen 
feet in thickness, and it is supposed 
to be the only part of the original for- 
tress remaining that was erected by 
Geoffrey de Clinton. The grand 
Gothic Hall is eighty-six feet long, 
and forty-four feet wide, formerly a 
most magnificent apartment, lighted 
by noble windows of elegant work- 
manship, now overgrown with ivy;— 
to the grand entertainments formerly 
served up here, and the noise of re- 
velry which resounded through the 
vaulted passages, a solemn silence 
has succeeded, interrupted only at 
intervals by the hoarse croakings of 
the raven, the noise of the jatkdaws, 
or others of the feathered tribe. This 
hall forms part of the erection raised 
yy the Duke of Lancaster, termed 

ancaster’s Buildings, considerable 
remains of which are scattered about, 
in many places covered with ivy, 
whilst the howling wind waving the 
£rass on the forsaken batt!ements, has 
a mournful and solemn effect on the 
imagination. Leicester’s Buildings, 
so called from the nobleman by whom 





they were erected, though erected 
the latest, yet from having been built 
of a mouldering stone, appear the 
oldest, and threaten to sink early in- 
to total destruction—in fact, the 
whole of this interesting ruin decays 
daily from the effects of time, and 
the shock of the elements. In 1817, 
a great part of the front of the west 
side of Ceesar’s tower gave way; and 
about three months after, in Septem- 
ber the same year, the north-west an- 
gle fell with a tremendous crash. 
Some ladies who had been sketching 
these beautiful remains, had a most 
providential escape; they were seat- 
ed for a considerable time under that 
part of the tower, and had left the 
place but a few minutes, when thirty 
tons weight of the ruin came upon 
the very spot they had quitted! 

“This Castle (says Mr. Brewer, 
who with the sober judgment of the 
antiquary and the topographer, unites 
the vivid imagination of the novelist, 
which when firm through all its battle- 
ments and courts, and peopled with 
the baronial pride of the land, formed 
so fine an ornament to this town, still 
imparts a melancholy grandeur to the 
neighbourhood, by the unusual mag- 
nificence of its ruins. These remains 
have, indeed, powerful claims on the 
feelings of the examiner; they present 
one of the most splendid and _pictur- 
esque wrecks of castellated strength 
to be found in any English county, 
and are united with various interest- 
ing aoe of history. 

“From the days of the accomplish- 
ed, vet cruel Henry I., surnamed 
Beauclerc, or The Scholar, through 
the long vista of many successive 
reigns, prosperous and adverse, even 
to the present day, Kenilworth Castle 
has ever been an object of deep and 
lasting interest. Whether we con- 
template these once massy buildings 
(now touched by the corrosive hand 
of time, and fast mouldering to utter 
desolation) rising from their rocky 
foundation by the skill and the muni- 
ficence of their founder, De Clinton;— 
whether we call them to our recollec- 
tion as towering in matured strength 
and architectural glory, through the 

rodigality and taste of the ambitious 
 daaeinn when the walls and the 
battlements echoed the sounds 
mirth and revelry; or, alas! stood the 
unconscious witnesses of some dark 
deed of murder and bloodshed;—or, 
lastly, whether we now behold them 
teaching lessons of morality on the 
fading character of all human strength 





of 





and beauty; or as an object pf. devo- 
tion to the enthusiastic antiquary and 
topographer, these ruins teem with 
valuable topics to the historian, the 
poet, and the novelist.” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Public Institutions of Philadel- 
phia.—No. I. 

The following article is the first of 
a series of papers, presenting an ac- 
count of the public institutions of Phi- 
ladelphia, which we shall continue 
occasionally, in our future numbers, 
as far as the materials in our posses- 
sion, or that we may hereafter receive, 
willenable us. Philadelphia, we think 
has never received the credit it is 
justly entitled to, for the number and 
excellence of its scientific and humane 
institutions. The mere catalogue of 
their names would probably surprise 
many of our own citizens, and convey 
some useful information to the inhab- 
itants of other parts of the Union, who 
may not be aware of the propensity 
of the Philadelphians to conceal from 
the one hand what the other is doing, 
and to perform their charitable ac- 
tions in silence and solitude. Hardly 
any thing is known of what is doing 
in Philadelphia to promote the ad- 
vancement of science and the arts, 
to curtail the miseries and augment 
the comforts of life, and to es. 36. 
the progress of general refinement. 
The system of display, to the extent 
to which it is pushed in some other 
places, where the most trifling occur- 
rence is bruited abroad with a flourish 
of trumpets, may not be desirable. 
But reputation is in some measure the 
food of public spirit. It is the same 
with cities and nations as with indi- 
viduals, in respect to the fame of good 
or great actions. In the quaint but 
forcible language of Shakspeare—- 

““ One good deed dying tongueless 

Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 

Our praises are our wages.’ 

It ought to be known, for the honour 
of those concerned, as well as for the 
benefit of public example, how many 
excellent institutions have originated 
in Philadelphia; how many praisewor- 
thy associations have been quietly 
scattering the seeds of good around 
them, and how various and unceasing 
have been the labours of our towns- 
men in the cause of public improve- 
ment. In the progress of these papers 
we hope to be able to give a sketch of 
most of our beneficial institutions; but 
the survey must necessarily be im- 
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perfect, uniess fo: nded apen that 
species of information, which in gene- 
ral can only be obtained from those 
connected with the institutions. ‘To 
such, we would suggest the propriety 
and utility of furnishing us with state- 
ments of the origin, progress, and 
scope of their associations; and we 
should be glad to receive from other 
arts of the United States, authentic 
information of a similar kind. There 
exist, no doubt, in other cities, as well 
as in Philadelphia, establishments lit- 
tle known out of their particular 
sphere; but from which, valuable con- 
sequences have sprung up for human 
comfort and happiness. It is highly 
desirable, that the information derived 
from the experience of such institu- 
tions should be generally known, and 
the Literary Gazette, we think, offers 
u suitable vehicle for its dissemination. 
For the present article, we are in- 
debted toa correspondent, whose situ- 
ation gives him access to the most 
authentic information. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


This Tustitution can hardly fail to 
be an object of general interest and 
curiosity, both from its age and from 
its having been probably the first ex- 
ample, on a scale of any extent, of the 
practicability and utility of such es- 
tablishments in our country. It affords 
a good example of the progressiveness 
so general in most of our valuable in- 
stitutions, at the same time that it 


stands as a splendid monument of 


private liberality. Partaking both of 
the imperfections of the age in which 
it was planned, and of those arising 
from the circumstances in which it 
made its progress, it should never be 
forgotten, in contemplating those im- 
provements afforded by the general 
advancement of human knowledge, 
and the growth of wealth and civili- 
zation in America, that praise and 
veneration are due to this as the plo- 
neer in the path of benevolence, and 
the living example by which others 
have been modelled and directed. In 
pursuing our narrative, we shall pro- 
bably find works of a more improved 
state of mental culture, and of social 
energy and wisdom, than is perhaps 
generally supposed to have existed, 
and shall possibly not have so much 
cause to congratulate the present ge- 
neration on their superiority, in these 
respects, to their revered predeces- 
sors. How much more honourable is 
it to leave such a memorial of labour 
and useful ambition, than any thing 





which remains to us of the local and 
petty, but stormy politics of the po- 
pular and proprietary disputes of the 
colony! 

An intention of founding an hos- 
pital, seems to have been entertained 
as early as 1707, when it is known 
to have been agitated at a meeting of 
people called Quakers. Application 
was made to the proprietary for a 
charter and assistance, at the same 
time when this was done for the 
“town and county school,” being the 
same now under the care of a corpo- 
ration chosen from that religious so- 
ciety, and whose principal establish- 
ment is in Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
The school was erected, and set in 
operation, but the difficulties in which 
Penn’s liberality had involved him, 
and which compelled him, in the fol- 
lowing year, to mortgage the province, 
are supposed to have been the cause 
of the other benevolent design prov- 
ing abortive.* 

We have not heard of any renewed 
attempt to found an hospital, till the 
endo the year 1750. It is said that 
the legislature had, before this period, 
provided a place for the care of sick 
strangers, although the accounts im- 
ply that “an equally tender care” had 
not been bestowed on the domestic 
poor in the same predicament. At 
this time, sundry persons, and in par- 
ticular, the late Dr. Thomas Bond, 


observing the distressed situation of 


the poor, and particularly of lunatics, 
procured a petition to the legislature, 
which was acted upon in less than 
one month, by an act of incorporation 
and a grant of money. 

A subscription was immediately 
raised, and the contributors met 6th mo. 
June Ist, 1751, and elected 12 mana- 
gers and atreasurer. We annex, not 
without some interest, a list of their 
names.—Managers, Joshua Crosby, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Bond, 
Samuel Hazard, Richard Peters, Is- 
rael Pemberton, jun. Samuel Rhodes, 
Hugh Roberts, Joseph Morris, Jolin 
Smith, Evan Morgan, Charles Norvis. 
Treasurer, Join Reyneil. Inthe next 
year, to fill vacancies that had oceur- 
red, we find the names of Isaac Jones, 
William Griffiths, and ‘Thomas Law- 
rence, jr. La the 8th month, Aug. the 





* An occurrence took place about this 
time, singular in several respects, and illus- 
trative of his difficulties, as well as of the 
small value of his American property. We 
mean an actual agreement with queen 
Anne, to sell the province of Pennsylva- 
nia for 12,000 pounds. 





subscriptions being proved to ex: ced 
two thousand pounds, an order was ob- 
tained for an equal sum, in pursuance 
of the legislatorial grant. A different 
charter, and a lot of ground, being 
part of the present north-east public 
square, were, in the interim, proffered 
the association, on request, by the 
— Thomas and Richord 

enn; but as the charter did not 
please, and the acceptance of the :rant 
would have involved them in the dis- 
putes of the time, both were declined, 
and the hospital became, what ii is 
always to be wished such institutions 
may be, more particularly a popular 
institution. 

The grant of the legislature was 
lent at interest, on good security, and 
suffered to accumulate till the build- 
ing should be commenced; and in the 
meanwhile, a house* was hired, and 
was opened for patients, 2d mo. Feb. 
10th, 1752. The physicians at first sup- 
plied the medicines employed, gratis, 
from the stock it was then their cus- 
tonf to keep; but near the end of this 
year, an apothecary’s shop was open- 
ed in the house, and a subscription of 
115!. 18s. raised among “ charitable 
widows and other good women of the 
city, to pay for it.” Medicines and 
advice were also furnished to “ out- 
yatients,” which was the first public 
Jispensary ever opened in this city. 
This custom was continued, and for 
some time on a very large scale, till 
1815, when, upon the establishment of 
Dispensaries Pr Southwark and the 
Northern Liberties, it was dropt. 

A variety of resources were resort- 
ed to for raising money. Charity boxes 
were kept at the manager’s houses, 
and jury and other small fees, the 
compensation for signing paper mo- 
ney, increased their funds. Dues, un- 
claimed, and expired by limitation, 
to some amount, were granted by law, 
to be added to the capital stock. From 
the British parliament they received 
all the unclaimed lands belonging to 
the London land company, amounting 
to near 23,000/. currency. 

On the 28th of the 5th mo. (May,) 
1755, the east wing of the present 
building was commenced, by laying 
the corner stone, containing a well 
known inscription by Franklin, and 
the names of the officers, with coins, 
&c.;—and the roof was raised in the 
same year. Almost all, of a large 
number of tradesmen, and even of the 
labourers, among whom the work and 





* On the south side of Market street, 
above Sixth street. 
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purchases were divided, contributed 
a share towards the undertaking. 

From this time forward, the insti- 
tution was regularly open, and the 
number of sick, which amounted dur- 
ing this year to 89, was increased uni- 
formly, in proportion as funds were 
furnished for their support. ‘The num- 
ber of pauper patients was greater a 
short time previously to the revolu- 
tionary war than at any period since; 
as, during that struggle, much was 
lost to the institution, by the depre- 
ciation of paper money. After the 
peace, a fresh subscription was raised 
to a considerable amount, so as to re- 
place, in pari, this loss; and in the 
end of 1796, the western section of 
the present building was finished, and 
opened for the reception of lunatics. 
Finally, in the 2d month, 1804, the 
central building was so far completed 
as to allow lectures to be delivered, 
and an operation performed in the 
circular room appropriated to them in 
the third story. 

The house, in its present form, to- 
gether with its appurtenances, occu- 

ies the whole square between Eighth, 
Ninth, Spruce, and Pine streets; and 
fronts on the latter. It consists of a 
central square part, united by build- 
ings 80 feet by 27 and 34, respective- 
ly, to two wings, running north and 
south, and parallel with the sides of 
the original square, in length 110 
feet. The whole together, with addi- 
tional erections to be mentioned here- 
after, forms part of a hollow square, 
with ample intervals for the circula- 
tion of air; and it has been proposed 
to enlarge the buildings on Mis plan, 
by additions ina line with each wing. 
For the further attainment of this pur- 
pose of ventilation, have been pro- 
cured and kept open, those lots of 
ground which surround the hospital 
on 5 sides, and for retaining which, 
many persons have censured the ma- 
nagers. ‘The advantage resulting from 
this caution are probably apparent at 


every moment, in the exemption of 


the institution from those diseases pe- 
culiar to such establishments in Ku- 
rope. The plan was formed in the first 
instance so as to admit of successive 
enlargements; and was similar to what 
is now executed, with the exception 
of the width of the long building join- 
ing the centre to the west wing. ‘This 
was made 7 feet more than in the 
opposite side, to admit of making a 
double row of cells, as a mode of 
economising funds destined for a cha- 


ritable purpose. 











Of the older section of the building, 
extending from the eastern extremity 
to the central square, the first floor is 
appropriated to surgical patients ge- 
nerally; the second, to medical, and 
the garret, indiscriminately for blacks. 
The square part in the centre is oc- 
cupied principally by the family ac- 
pata te and offices. The base- 
ment story contains the kitchen, a 
chamber and two dining-rooms. On 
the first floor are the library, which 
serves also for the managers’ and 
steward’s office, the apothecary’s es- 
tablishment, and two rooms occupied 
by the. family. On the second floor 
are two sick wards, the additional 
library, and the chambers of the medi- 
cal men of the house, and of part of the 
steward’s family. In the-next story is 
an elegant amphitheatre for surgical 
operations and for lectures, illumi- 
nated by a sky-light; and on the same 
floor are three wards, employed in 
part for the reception of patients ope- 
rated on. The west end is exclusively 
devoted to the care of lunatics, con- 
taining two rows of cells in each story, 
including the basement of the long 
building, and about sixteen cells, with 
eight large, handsome rooms in the 
wing, besides the garrets. Upwards 
of seventy rooms in all, are employed 
for this description of patients, in the 
west end; and occasionally, partial 
use is made of fourteen old cells, 
forming a single row in the basement 
story of theeastend. Itis tobe lament- 
ed, that the ideas of a lunatic asylum, 
prevalent at the time of planning the 
hospital, induced the founders to place 
cells partly below the ground, An 
area or diy ditch, of about 10 feet 
wide, is extended on both sides, com- 
pletely round the west end, rendering 
those cells whose floors are below the 
ordinary level of the ground, dry and 
comfortable; the court-yards and grass 
plats being visible from the windows. 
‘The single row in the old building, pos- 
sesses this advantage only on the side 
fronting their windows, and the cells 
are damperand seldom used. The pros- 
pects from the first and second floors 
of both the west and east end, are, in 
every direction, agreeable to the eye. 

In a line with the eastern wing, and 
on the north side, is situated what is 
called in Europe, a lock hospital, three 
stories high, neatly built, and capable 
of containing fifty patients. A fire- 
proof stable, and a house for washing, 
ironing, and some culinary processes, 
occupy a somewhat similar station at 
the west wing. A building containing 





West’s celebrated picture of Christ 
healing the sick, as also the anatomi- 
cal museum and green-houses, is op- 
posite the north side of the hospital, 
and fronts on Spruce street. 

Our bounds will not permit us to 
treat very largely of the objects and 
operations of the institutions, and we — 
shall try to condense. ‘The main pur- 
poses of receiving pauper patients is 
fulfilled, as mentioned above, toa less 
extent than before the revolutionary 
war, from causes affecting the capital 
stock. The number accommodated at 
one time, has, however, been increased 
from sixty-five to eighty, since the 
receipt of West’s picture. The funds 
arise from the interest of the capital 
stock, being that of about 142,000 dol- 
lars; from the board of pay patients; 
from West’s picture, and from a few 
smaller incidental receipts. A consi- 
derable number are sent here at the 
lowest rate of admission, by those 
who administer the U.S. fund for the 
relief of sick seamen; from which a 
very common, but erroneous impres- 
sion has gone abroad among those 
connected with the sea, that a share 
of this fund was devoted to the hos- 
pital. A ward is always open for the 
reception of recent accidents; and a 
number of married women are admit- 
ted to an uncommonly fine lying-in 
ward, originally endowed by the first 
troop of Philadelphia city cavalry. 

The lunatic department, the princi- 
pal object for which the institution 
was first set on foot, has long been 
crowded. It contains about ninety, 
which number, with the constant fresh 
applications for admission, renders it 
particularly desirable that the space 
employed for this purpose should be 
enlarged. About one third of these 
may be females. ‘The men and women 
have each a day-room, a dining-room, 
and a court-yard ornamented with 
trees, in which they spend all the 
pleasant weather. Another yard is 
kept for convalescents. Chains are 
seldom used, and afe now mostly of 
leather;—blows never. Confinement 
is generally by straps, or a straight- 


jacket. The common punishment is 


subjection to a shower bath. Many 
have much liberty about the house, 
and some are employed. 

Besides these, the importance of 
keeping open such a place for the re- 
ception of persons afflicted with va- 
rious medical and surgical complaints 
and able to pay for their expenses, is 
sufficiently obvious, Accordingly, ma- 
ny respectable and even genteel per- 
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sons have been foun! among those 
who have taken advantage of its con- 
veniences. 

A great object of all such establish- 
ments, the instruction of students of 
medicine, and the opening a means 
for the improvement of the science, 
has been afforded by the Pennsylvania 
Hospital in a remarkable degree. It 
cannot, indeed, be doubted that it has 
contributed greatly to the advance- 
ment and present eminence of the Phi- 
Jadelphia medical school. One hun- 
dred and fifty, or more students, an- 
nually, have for many years past, re- 
ceived advantages from it; a por 
attendance on this, or the lately en- 
larged infirmary at the Almshouse, 
being required of every candidate for 
a medical degree, and clinical lec- 
tures on medicine and surgery being 
delivered during two-thirds of the 
year. It admits of no doubt, that 
medical science has been, in many 
imstances, advanced by the trials and 
observations made in this institution 
by the illustrious men who belonged 
to it. 

The library contains 5,500 volumes, 
many of them rare and costly, upon 
medicine and natural history; and the 
anatomical museum, commenced bya 
gift from Dr. Fothergill, was an object 
of much public importance, before the 
means now afforded by the university 
for the prosecution of this study had 
reached their present extent. 

The corporate style of the institu- 
tion is, “ the Contributors to the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.” These consist of 
such persons as have contributed 26 
dollars and 67 cents to its funds. 
They elect, annually, twelve mana- 
gers and a treasurer; and the mana- 
gers, soon after, elect eight physicians 
and surgeons. All serve without fee 
or reward, except such as wealthy pa- 
tients give the physician, generally as 
a compensation for attending when 
not in his regular season. ‘Two mana- 
gers, a physician, and a surgeon, at- 
tend regularly on the 4th and 7th day 
of every week, (Wednesdays and Sa- 
turdays) and the medical men oftener, 
ifnecessary. The managersserve, each 
two months, the physician and sur- 
geon four; and two physicians have 
exclusive care of the lying-in depart- 
ment. Admissions are bya certificate 
from a physician or surgeon, a note of 
security for the necessary expenses of 
clothing, &c. and, except in the case 
of the United States, by an order from 
a manager. Recent accidents, stran- 
gulated hernias, &c. are excepted, and 





admitted at all moments. Much care 
of the sick is left to the senior house- 
pupil. He has generally resided seve- 
ral years in the house, having first 
served as dresser of wounds, &c. and 
until now, as librarian and apothe- 
cary. 

The funds of the establishment are 
difficult to estimate, from the irregu- 
larity of their recurrence and expen- 
diture. The capital stock has been 
above stated at $142,000 the annual 
interest of which is $8520. West’s 
picture has yielded from 10th month, 
13th, 1817, to Sd month, 14th, 1821, 
11,739 dollars, from nearly forty-seven 
thousand visits; and the product last 
year was 1628 dollars. The annual 
amount of the board of pay patients, 
for the two last years, has been from 
28,000 to 31,500 dollars. With these 
means, from 210 to 250 patients at 
one time in the house, are supported 
during the year, including 80 poor. 
The average expense of a patient has 
been estimated at three dollars and 
fifty cents per week, or one hundred 
as eighty-two dollars per annum; but 
it is now probably less. 

The following list of physicians and 
surgeons of the institution, from its 
commencement, contains a series of 
names highly interesting to those who 
inquire into the local history of Phila- 
delphia. 

L. Zachary, Thos. Bond. Phineas 
Bond, Thos. Greeme, Thos. Cadwalla- 
der, Sam. Preston Moore, John Red- 
man, Wm. Shippen, Cad. Evans, John 
Morgan, Charles Moore, Adam Kuhn, 
William Shippen, jun. Thos. Parke, 
James Hutchinson, Gerardus Clark- 
son, John Jones, Benjamin Rush, John 
Foulk, Caspar Wistar, P. S. Physick, 
B. 8S. Barton, John R. Coxe, Thos. C. 
James, J. S. Dorsey, J. Hartshorne, J. 
C. Otto, S. Calhoun, John Moore, sen. 
J. W. Moore, for out patients. 

The present officers are, Samuel 
Coates, Pattison Hartshorne, Law- 
rence Seckel, Zaccheus Collins, Jos. 
Lownes, Thomas Stewardson, Edward 
Pennington, Thomas P. Cope, Joseph 
Watson, Israel Cope, Henry Hol- 
lingsworth, Thomas Morris, managers; 
Joseph 8. Lewis, treasurer. B.H.C. 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
By Oliver Optic, Esq. 
NO. V. 
I believe I havealready informed my 


readers that I am one of that portion 
of society commonly called Old Ba- 





chelors, a class concerning the utilit 

and happiness of which public opi- 
nion is remarkablv divided. I would 
not wish to have it understood by the 
female literati who may honour these 
Essays with a perusal; that this ca- 
lamitous situation, as they will doubt- 
less consider it, was altogether pro- 
duced by free will. On the subject of 
matrimony, my opinions have gene- 
rally inclined in favour of the Fabian 
policy, butlike the great founder of 
that system, I have always looked 
forward to a period at which I might 
advantageously act in the offensive 
“ Marriage,” saith Seldon in_ his 
Table Talk, “is a desperate thing; 
the Frogs in AXsop were extreme 
wise, they had a great mind to some 
water, but they would not leap into 
the well, because they could not get 
out again.” Similar to the prudence 
exhibited on this notable occasion, was 
the caution with which I embarked in 
early life in matrimonial speculation. 
Had Providence been pleased to have 
cast my lot in some humble village, I 
should probably have taken an help- 
mate in the fashion of my forefathers, 
and perhaps long ere this have con- 
signed her to her native earth, and 
adventured upon a second. But in 
this populous city such is the number, 
and so various are the qualifications of 
the tender sex, that the main difficulty 
lies in making the choice, and an un- 
common degree of fastidiousness, has 
prevented my making up my mind 
which to choose. There was always 
something too little, or something too 
much. One had beauty without mind, 
and another mind without beauty. 
One had too much money, and I was 
afraid of being thought mercenary, 
and another too little, and I was equal- 
ly afraid of a troop of ragged children. 
Fielding somewhere observes, that if 
the horsewhip may ever be rightfully 
used, it is when a wife throws her 
high birth into the face of her yoke- 
fellow, and as I had no inclination to 
practice the manual exercise in this 
way, | was careful to avoid selecting 
a partner outof families, that made 
particular pretentions to blood. On 
the other hand the fear of receiving 
similar tokens of connubial endear- 
ment, made me shy of all those fasci- 
nating creatures, whom I suspected of 
latent temper. [have frequently had 
my attention called to maidens brought 
up on the old fashioned plan; adepts, 
as their mothers took care to inform 
me, in the useful sciences of cooking 
and sewing, but better calculated as 
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I thought, for the kitchen and nurser 
than for the parlour; and being equal- 
ly sceptical of the positive influence, 
of more modern accomplishments 
upon domestic happiness, I was se- 
dulously on my guard wherever pies, 
or pianos were the chief subjects of 
conversation. In short I was hard to 
please. But while I thus pondered and 
paused, time, who neither pauses nor 
ponders, got the start of me, and left 
the marks of his triumph behind. 
What was originally a hopeful case, 
has gradually settled down toa confir- 
med malady. In spite of the sneers 
of spinsters, and the reproaches of 
matrons I have become in a measure 
reconciled to my lot, and comfort my- 
self with the sage reflection, that has 
been made from time immemorial that 
if there are fewer pleasures in the life 
of an Old Bachelor there are also 
fewer pains. 

As | was communing with myself 
a few days ago on this subject, and 
enumerating, by way of set off to cer- 
tain feelings of loneliness, the thou- 
sand ills that matrimony is heir to, 
one of those “damned good natured 
friends” that the dramatist speaks of, 
came in to congratulate me, as he said 
upon the agreeable vista that was 
opening upon the fraternity of single 
gentlemen. It seems that the Legis- 
lature of one of the neighbouring states 
has passed an act, imposing a ‘Tax 
upon Bachelors, and that there is rea- 
son to apprehend a similar imposition 
in Pennsylvania. The extent to which 
our Lawgivers may think proper, in 
the plenitude of their wisdom to go 
is uncertain, but their views seem at 
present, bounded by the infliction of 
a er oe impost, and as my face- 
tious friend observed, were intended to 
apply only to those who like myself 
were un peu passes. A Law similar to 
that of the Roman jus trium liber- 
orumor Pappia Lex (so called he sup- 
posed from the effect it re tte 
which gave the priority in folding of- 
ficesto married men, would he thought 
be far more efficacious in diminishing 
the number of bachelors if enforced 
at Harrisburgh and Washington. Still 
some good might be expected to result 
from a tax, provided it was not mere- 
ly nominal, and was levied as a per 
centage on the income of the offender. 
All those, he argued, who have been 
heretofore deterred by pecuniary con- 
siderations, will now embrace the les- 
ser evil. Marriages between lads and 
lasses of sixty will be concluded with 
the same precipitate zeal that has 





been heretofore displayed by youths 
and maidens of sixteen. Thrifty men 
will caleulate every hour of delay in 
dollars and cents, and unless the 
fair objects of their disinterested at- 
tachment should prove more unrelen- 
ting than Hamlet’s mother, the per- 
formance of the marriage ceremony 
will « follow hard upon,”—as Horatio 
says. Such were the consequences 
anticipated by my sagacious visitor, 
and indeed if a correct conclusion 
can be drawn from the records of 
the newspapers, it would seem that he 
was not far from right in his calcula- 
tions. Matrimony seems to be the 
order of the day with all manner of 
persons, and such is the prevailing 
sway of fashion, or the dread of tax- 
ation, that we find instances of the 
most uncongruous unions. One news- 

aper announces the marriage of Mr. 

atrick O’Callaghan, aged twenty, to 
the blooming Miss Susannah Simpson, 
whose years were eighty and four: 
another in the state of New York 
tells us of an union having been form- 
ed between Mr. Peter Van Vreden- 
burgh, of Hoarkill and Miss Polly 
Staats, of Fish-Hook “after a tedious 
courtship of twenty minutes;” while 
a third contains inone paper the death 
of Mrs. Naomi Coffin, the marriage of 
her forlorn widower on the next dav 
to his sixth wife, anda gentle caution 
from the aforesaid widower to the pub- 
lic against trusting his newly espoused 
partner, as he will pay no debts of her 
contracting. Iam inclined to doubt, 
however, whether the Legislature of 
our sister sovereignty has not proceed- 
ed upon a mistaken supposition, in tm- 
posing taxes upon Bachelors alone. 
It has been taken for granted that the 
blame of celibacy is imputable solely 
to our fraternity: that the unmarried 
of the other sex—gentle souls—have 
always been ready when called upon, 
to enter into the contract, and that 
nothing but the wayward and fasti- 
dious dispositon of man prevents the 
name of Old Bachelor from existing 
only in remembrance. Now [ must 
be allowed to say that besides the 
indelicacy of the presumption that the 
sex are ready to bite at any hook, 
it is not for the most part founded on 
fact. Whatever may have been the 
case in the olden time, in which the ac- 
tions related in poems are supposed 
to have taken place, though I never 
could reconcile them generally to 
chronology, I believe most of our clan 
of Bachelors in thisrepublic have beea 
unjustly reproached. I know many an 





honest fellow to whom nature has giv- 
enabundant disposition for domestic 
happiness, and whono doubt in the ear- 
ly years of manhood, had delighted his 
a with building in the perspective 
ot life, not precisely castles in the air, 
but a snug Prick house furnished with 
all the et ceteras that go to make up 
that which we expressively call com- 


fort, and decorated with that species of 


furniture, a comely tidy wife, without 
which, he no doubt, thought all the 
rest were as leather or prunella. But 
between the expectancy, and posses- 
sion of treasures like these, moralists 
havealways noted a wide distinction, 
and I have too often found in the histo- 
ry of my friends, that their disappoint- 
ment has been less owing to them- 
selves, than to the obduracy of those 
whom they addressed. Some have 
taken an early misfortune of this kind 
so much to heart as to pass the rest 
of their lives without renewing the 
attempt, while others have proceeded 
from one disappointment to another, 
and all find years stealing on apace, 
and feel that most grievous reflection, 
that their brightest and happiest hours 
are passed by, without the enjoyment 
of that connubial happiness, to which 
they once looked forward with so 
much hope. That the propensity of 
the fair sex to answer in the negative 
has produced more bachelors than is 
generally supposed, I fully believe. 
At all events, the subject is not suf- 
ficiently understood to justify our 
Governments in imposing the burden 
of taxation upon the males alone; and 
as the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
have recently determined to investi- 
gate the sources of pauperism, I would 
suggest the expediency of appointing 
a board of Commissioners to inquire 
into and report upon the causes of 
Celibacy. Should an act authorising 
this measure be passed, I shall myself 
apply for the appointment of Commis- 
sioner, and should I be so fortunate 
as to sugceed, I promise my readers to 
treat them with an early account of 
the evidence produced before the 
board. 





ANALECTA. 





Mr. Jeffrey’s Installation. 

Our readers may have heard that 
Mr. Jeffrey, the celebrated editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, has lately 
been chosen Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. His installation 
took place on the 6th of January last, 
on which occasion he addressed the 
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audience in the following speech, 
which we copy from Constables Edin- 


burgh Magazine for February. 


It will easily be understood that this is 
to me a moment of great pride and grati- 
fication. But I feel that it is alsoa mo- 
ment of na,little emotion and disturbance; 
and on an occasion where Burke is re 
ported to have faultered, and Adam Smith 
to have remained silent, it may probably 
be thought that I should have best con- 
sulted both my fame and my comfort, if { 
had followed the latter example. It is 
impossible, however, not to feel, that in 
the case of that eminent person, and of 
many others who have since conducted 
themselves in the same manner, the ho- 
nour conferred on the University nearly 
compensated that which they had receiv- 
ed from it—and they might not, therefore, 
feel any very strong call to express their 
sense of an obligation which was almost 
repaid by its acceptance. On the pre- 
sent occasion, no one can feel more inti 
mately—no one, indecd, so intimately as 
I do, that the obligation is all on one side, 
and that the whole of the honour is that 
which is done to me. I cannot help feel- 
ing, therefore, as if I should be chargea- 
ble with ingratitude, if | were to leave to 
be inferred from my silence those senti- 
ments to which I am abundantly aware | 
shall do little justice by my words. 

In endeavouring, however, to express 
the sense I have of the very great and un 
expected distinction that has been confer- 
red on me, I must be permitted to say. 
that it has in it every thing that could 
render any honour or distinction precious 
in my eyes. It is accompanied, { thank 
God, with no emolument—it is attended, 
Iam happy to understand, with not many 
or very difficult duties—it is chiefly of a 
literary and intellectual character—and it 
has been bestowed. without any stir or 
solicitation of mine, by something that 
approaches very nearly toa popular suf- 
frage. 

These considerations would certainly 
be sufficient to render any similar distinc- 
tion in any other seminary of learning pe- 
culiarly grateful and flattering. But | 
must say, that what chiefly exalts and en- 
dears this appointment to me is, that it 
has been bestowed by the University of 
Glasgow. It was here that, now more 
than thirty years ago, I received the ear- 
liest and by far the most valuable part of 
my academical education—and first im- 
bibed that relish and veneration for let- 
ters which has cheered and directed the 
whole course of my after life—and to 
which, amidst all the distractions of ra- 
ther too busy an existence, I have never 
failed to recur with fresh and unabated 
enjoyment. Nor is it merely by those 
distant and pleasing recollections—by the 
touching retrospect of those scenes of 
guiltless ambition and youthful delight, 
when every thing around and before me 
was bright with novelty and hope, that 
this place ard all the images it recalls are 





at this moment endeared to my heart. 
Though I have been able, I fear, to do 
but little to honour this early Nurse of 
my studies, since I was first separated 
from her bosom, I will yet presume to say, 
that I have been, during all that interval, 
an affectionate and not an inattentive son. 
For the whole of that period, I have 
watched over her progress, and gloried in 
her fame—and at your Literary Olympics. 
where your prizes are distributed, and 
the mature swarm annually cast off to ply 
its busy task in the wider circuit of the 
world, I have generally been found a 
fond and eager spectator of that youthful 
prowess in which I had ceased to be a 
sharer, and a delighted chronicler of that 
excellence which never ceased to be sup- 
plied. And thus, the tie which originally 
bound me to the place was never allowed 
to be broken; and when called to the 
high office which I this day assume, | felt 
that I could not be considered as a stran- 
ger, even by the youngest portion of the 
society over which I was to preside. 

It has not been unusual, I believe, on 
occasions like the present, to say some- 
thing of the fame of the University, and 
of the illustrious men who have from time 
to time contributed to extend it. I shall 
not now, however, enter upon such a 
theme. But on finding myself, after so 
long an interval, once more restored to 
this society, and reassumed as one of its 
members, it is impossible for me not to 
cast back one glance cf melancholy re- 
membrance and veneration to the distin- 
guished individuals by whom it was then 
adorned, and from whuin my first impres- 
sions of intellectual excellence were de- 
rived. Among these it is now a matter 
of pride and gratification that I can still 
recollect the celebrated Dr. Reid—then 
verging indeed to his decline--but still in 
full possession of his powerful understand 
ing, and, though retired from the regular 
business of teaching, still superintending 
with interest the lavours of his ingenious 
successor, and hallowing, with the sancti- 
ty of his venerable age, and the primitive 
simplicity of his character, the scene over 
which his genius has thrown so imperisha- 
ble a lustre. 

Another potent spirit wa. then, though, 
alas! for too short atime, in the height 
and vigour of his strong and undaunted 
understanding—I mean the late Mr. Mil- 
lar, whom it has always appeared to me to 
be peculiarly the duty of those who had 
the happiness of knowing him, to remem- 
ber and commemorate on all fit occasions, 
because, unlike the great philosopher to 
whom IT have just alluded, no adequate 
memorial of his extraordinary talents is to 
be found in those works by which his name 
must be chiefly known to posterity. In 
them there is indeed embodied a part— 
though, perhaps, not the best or most 
striking part—of his singular sagacity, 
extensive learning, and liberal and pene- 
trating judgment. But they reveal no- 
thing of that magical vivacity, which 
made his conversation and his lectures 
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still more full of delight than of instruc- 
tion;—of that frankness and fearlessness, 
which led him to engage, without prepa- 
ration, in every fair contention, and nei- 
ther to dread nor disdain the powers of 
any opponent,—and still less, perhaps, of 
that remarkable and unique talent, by 
which he was enabled to clothe, in concise 
and familiar expressions, the most pro- 
found and original views of the most com- 
plicated questions; and thus to render the 
knowledge which he communicated so 
manageable and unostentatious, as to turn 
out his pupils from the sequestered re- 
treats of a college, in a condition immedi- 
ately to apply their acquisitions to the bu- 
siness and affairs of the world. 

In indulging in these recollections, lam 
afraid I am but imperfectly intelligible to 
the younger part of my hearers, to whom 
the eminent individuals I have mentioned 
can be known only as historical or tradi- 
tionary persons: but there is one other 
departed light of the same remote period, 
in referring to whom, I believe, I may 
reckon upon the sympathy of every one 
who now hears me, and over whose recent 
and sudden extinction all will be equally 
ready tolament. It is melancho!y—and 
monitory, 1 trust, to us all,—to reflect, 
that, in the short space which has elapsed 
since my election to this office, this semi- 
vary has been deprived of one of the old- 
estand most distinguished of the teachers 
by whom it has ever been adorned; and it 
is no small detraction from the pleasure 
which I promised myself in appearing 
here to-day, that I cannot be welcomed 
by the indulgent smile of that amiable 
and eminent individual. I had the happi- 
ness of receiving a very kind message 
from him, dictated, I believe, the very day 
before his death, and when I was far, in- 
deed, from suspecting that it was to be 
the last act of our intercourse on earth. I 
need not say that I have been alluding to 
the late excellent Mr. Young,—a man 
whose whole heart was to the last in the 
arduous and honourable task to which his 
days were devoted,—and who added to 
the great stores of learning, the quick sa- 
gacity and discriminating taste by which 
he wasso much distinguished, an unex- 
tinguishable ardour and genuine enthusi- 
asm for the studies in which he was en- 
gaged, that made the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and the communication of it, equal- 
ly a delight,—and who, with babits and 
attainments that seemed only compatible 
with the character of a recluse scholar, 
combined, ot merely the most social and 
friendly dispositioas, but such a prompt, 
lively, and generous adiniration of every 
species of excellence, as made his whole 
life one scene of enjoyment, and gave to 
the moral lessons which it daily held out 
to his friends and disciples, a value not 
inferior to that of his more formal instruc- 
tions. 

I have permitted myself to say thus 
much of the dead. Of the living, howev- 





er, unwillingly, I believe 1 must now for- 
bear to say any thing. Yet I cannot re- 
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sist congratulating myself, and all this as- 
sembly, ihat [still see beside me one* sur- 
viving instructor of my early youth,—the 
most revered—the most justly valued of 
all my instructors;—the individual of 
whom I must be allowed to say here, 
what I have never omitted to say in eve- 
ry other place, that it is to him, and his 
most judicious instructions, that I owe my 
taste for letters, and any little literary 
distinction | may since have been enabled 
to attain. It is nv small part of the grati- 
fication of this day, to find him here, pro- 
ceeding, with unabated vigour and ardour, 
in the eminently useful career to which 
his life has been dedicated;—and I hope 
and trust that he will yet communicate to 
many generations of pupils, those inesti- 
mable benefits to which many may easils 
do greater honour, but for which no one 
can be more sincerely grateful than the 
humble individual who now addresses you. 

But | must not indulge myself farther 
on themes like these; and ought here, 
perhaps, indeed, to close this long address. 
There is one topic, however, which I feel 
it would be unsatisfactory, and am sure 
that it would be unnatural, to pass over 
in absolute silence. Every one that hears 
me is aware, that in the pride and the 
pleasure of this day there are, or rather 
were, some grains of alloy. My election 
was not unanimous:—and I had not the 
support of those reverend and learned 
persons, of the value of whose good opi- 
nion I trust lam fully aware. Tosome it 
may appear that it would have. been wiser 
and more decorous to have omitted all 
mention of this circumstance. My im- 
pressions, I coniess, are. different. It 
suits but ill at any time with my temper 
and habits, to have that in my heart which 
my lips are forbidden to utter; and, on 
the present occasion, I have the less scru- 
ple to obey the impulse that is natural to 
me, because I have great pleasure in sta- 
ting, that I have been received with so 
much indulgence and cordiality by the far 
greater part of those who could not concur 
in my election, as to have entirely effaced 
avy uncomfortable feeling that might 
otherwise have remained on my mind. I 
think it right also thus publicly to state, 
that, in the circumstances in which they 
were placed, I am satisfied that those re- 
verend and learned persons could not with 
propriety or honour have acted otherwise 
than they did;—and | feel it equally my 
duty to say farther, that, from the inqui- 
ries | have recently made, I am persuad- 
ed that the prejudices which I have under- 
stood to have prevailed against my excel- 
lent friend and predecessor Mr. Finlay— 
and to which it is very probable that I 
owe my present situation,—proceeded in 
a great degree, if not altogether, from 
misapprehension. (Some symptoms of 
dissatisfaction having been here manifest- 
ed among the younger students, Mr. J. 
proceeded.) In what manner what [have 
now stated is received by any part of my 
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auditors, is to me a matter of indifference. 
I have not come here either to court or tu 
receive applause; but to say what my sta- 
tion and my sense of duty appear to me to 
require:—and [ repeat, that, if those who 
may now view things in a different light, 
will take the trouble to repeat the inqui- 
ries | have made, I am persuaded they 
will ultimately concur in my opinion;— 
and I confidently hope, that, before I can 
have an opportunity of visiting you here 
again, Mr. Finlay will be restored to all 
that popularity which he once possessed, 
and which 1 am myself satisfied he has 
never ceased to deserve.—( Applause. )-- 
In justice to the individuals concerned, I 
should, at any rate, have stated these 
things. But, as the head of the Discip- 
line of this seminary, I now feel myself pe- 
culiarly called on to make the statement 
—satisfied that, in thus endeavouring to 
dissipate any shade of misunderstanding 
that may have stolen across the face of 
this society, | was taking the most effec- 
tual means to strengthen and restore the 
best foundation of all discipline—the mu- 
tual confidence and cordiality of all the 
parties concerned in its preservation. 

With regard to the younger part of my 
auditors, to whom I understand | am 
chiefly indebted for the honour I now as- 
sume, I think | may now say, without 
suspicion of flattery, that, while I am per- 
suaded they are here in the way of re- 
ceiving a greater mass of useful and sub- 
stantial information than could be acquir- 
ed in any other institution in the same 
time, I have always thought that they had 
still greater advantages from another 
nractice, peculiar, | believe, to this Uni- 
versity, and forming a very remarkable 
part of the moral and intellectual training 
it bestows:—I allude to the practice of 
making the young men act froma very 
early age as umpires and judges of the 
performances and merits of each other,— 
and thus not only forming them to early 
habits of discrimination and vigilant ob- 
servance, but, what is of infinitely greater 
importance, teaching them experimental- 
ly the value of perfect candour, firmness, 
and impartiality, setting boundaries to 
fair emulation, and bringing constantly 
into view the importance of upright, ho- 
nourable, and amiable dispositions. By 
this simple and admirable expedient, the 
want of aclose and familiar intercourse 
among our school-boys, with which we 
are sometimes reproached by our neigh- 
bours in the South, is effectually supplied; 
and | am persuaded, that there is not to 
be found any where an assemblage of 
youth more advanced in this moral and 
manly discipline than that which is now 
before me. To have united the suffrages 
of so many of such a society, is certainly 
much more flattering to me, than the ap- 
probation of persons of such tender years 
could possibly have been under any other 
circumstances. 

Before entirely leaving this subject, I 
think it right to observe, that nothing can 
be more patural and proper, than that the 





ordinary governors of so great a society as 
this should generally wish to appoint, as 
their higher and honorary officers, persons 
of high rank or great official or political 
consequence, in order that the important 
interests which it involves may be more 
effectually cared for and promoted. In 
this respect I am afraid I shall prove but 
a very inefficient servant. But in all that 
depends on personal zeal and diligence, I 
think I can pledge myself to the full and 
faithful discharge of my office, in terms of 
the solemn oath which I have this day ta- 
ken in your presence. If you have cho- 
sen a Rector who can do you but little 
service, I think I can promise that at 
least he shall do you no dishonour,—and 
here freely engage to perform all the duties 
that beiong to my place, uninfluenced 
either by love of popularity or fear of of- 
fence, and unseduced even by that habi- 
tual indolence, from which I have always 
been in much greater danger. 

And, in concluding, 1 may perhaps be 
permitted to say, that, however fitting it 
is that this place should generally be filled 
by persons of rank and authority, it may 
not be altogether without its use, now and 
then to exalt it to an individual whose 
only titles to that distinction are his love 
of letters, and of the establishment which 
is here dedicated to their honour. An 
excitement may thus be given to honour- 
able ambition in some bosoms that might 
have slumbered over an ordinary installa- 
tion;—and | cannot help fondly imagining 
that the spectacle of this day may waft a 
spark to some aspiring and yet unkindled 
heart, that may hereafter spread a blaze 
of glory round its owner, and the place of 
his training. 

I have buta word more to say, and that 
is addressed, perhaps needlessly, to the 
younger part of my hearers. It would be 
absurd to suppose that they had not heard 
often enough of the dignity of the studies in 
which they are engaged, and of the infi- 
nite importance of improving the time 
that is now allotted for their cultivation. 
Such remarks, however, | think I can re- 
collect, are sometimes received with dis- 
trust, when they come from those anxious 
teachers whose authority they may seem 
intended to increase—and therefore I 
venture to think, that it may not be alto- 
gether useless for me to add my unsus- 
pected testimony in behalf of those great 
truths; and, while I remind the careless 
youth around me that the successful pur- 
suit of their present studies is indispensa- 
ble to the attainment of fame or fortune in 
after life, also to assure them, from my 
own experience, that they have a value 
far beyond their subserviency to worldly 
prosperity; and will supply, in every situ- 
ation, the purest and most permanent en- 
joyment—at once adorning and relieving 
the toils and vexations of a busy life, and 
refining and exalting the enjoyments of a 
social one. Itis impossible, however, that 
those studies can be pursued to advantage 
in sogreat an establishment as this, with- 
out the most dutiful observance of that 
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discipline and subordination without 
which so numerous a society must una- 
voidably fall into the most miserable dis- 
order, and the whole benefits of its ar- 
rangements be lost. As one of the guar- 
dians of this discipline, I cannot bid you 
farewell, therefore, without most earnest- 
ly entreating you to submit cheerfully, 
habitually, and gracefully, to all that the 
parental authority of your instructions may 
find it necessary to enjoin—being fully 
persuaded, that such a free and becoming 
submission is not only the best proof of the 
value you put on their instructions, but, 
in so far as I have ever observed, the most 
unequivocal test of a truly generous and 
independent character. 

I have now only to repeat my thanks for 
the great honour I this day receive at 
your hands—and for the kindaess with 
which you have listened to these observa- 
tions. 

After Mr. Jeffrey had sat down, the 
cheers and acclamations of the audience 
were continued for several minutes. 





Anecdotes of J. Macpherson, the an- 
cient freebooter and musician. 


[From the New Monthly Mag. for Feb. } 


Mr. Epiror,—You are, no doubt, ac- 
quainted with many traits of character 
peculiar to the Gael; and it is believed 
the following account of a gipsey freeboo- 
ter will show, how much the ferocity and 
meanness of his maternal tribe were cor- 
rected by occasionally associating with 
the generous mountaineers who counte- 
nanced him, for the sake of his father. 
James Macpherson, the subject of our 
memoir, was born of a beautiful gipsey, 
who at a great wedding attracted the no- 
tice of a half-intoxicated highland gen- 
tleman. He acknowledged the child, and 
had him reared in his house, until he lost 
his life in bravely pursuing a hostile clan, 
to recover a spraith of cattle taken from 
Badenoch. The gypsy woman, hearing 
of this disaster, in her rambles the follow- 
ing summer, came and took away her 
boy; but she often returned with him, to 
wait upon his relations and clansmen, 
who never failed to clothe him well, be- 
sides giving money to his mother. He 
grew up in strength, stature, and beauty, 
seldom equalled. His sword is still pre- 
served at Duff-house, a residence of the 
Earl of Fife, and few men in our day could 
carry, far less wield it as a weapon of 
war; and if it must be owned his prowess 
was debased by the exploits of a free- 
booter, it is certain no act of cruelty, no 


‘robbery of the widow, the fatherless, or 


distressed, and no murder, was ever per- 
petrated under his command. He often 
gave the spoils of the rich to relieve the 
poor; and all his tribe were restrained 
from many atrocities of rapine by their 
awe of his mighty arm. Indeed, it is said 


that a dispute with an aspiring and sav- 
age man of his tribe, who wished to rob a 
gentleman’s house while his wife and two 
children lay on the bier for interment, 





was the cause of his being betrayed to the 
vengeance of the law. The magistrates 
of Aberdeen were exasperated at Mac- 
pherson’s escape, when they bribed a girl 
in that city to allure and deliver him into 
their hands. There is a platform before 
the jail, at the top of a stair, and a door 
below. When Macpherson’s capture was 
made known to his comrades by the fran- 
tic girl, who had been so credulous as to 
believe the magistrates only wanted to 
hear the wonderful performer on the vio- 
lin, his cousin, Donald Macpherson, a 
gentleman of Herculean powers, did not 
disdain to come from Badenoch, and to 
join a gipsy, Peter Brown, in liberating 
the prisoner. On a market-day they 
brought several assistants; and swift hor- 
ses were stationed at a convenient dis- 
tance. Donald Macpherson and Peter 
Brown forced the jail, and while Peter 
Brown went to help the heavily-fettered 
James Macpherson in moving away, 
Donald Macpherson guarded the jail-door 
with a drawn sword. Many persons, as- 
sembled at the market, had experienced 
James Macpherson’s humanity, or had 
shared his bounty; and they crowded 
round the jail as in mere curiosity, but, in 
fact, to obstruct the civil authorities from 
preventing a rescue. A butcher, how- 
ever, was resolved, if possible, to detain 
Macpherson, expecting a large recom- 
pense from the magistrates: he sprang up 
the stairs, and leaped from the platform 
upon Donald Macpherson, whom he 
dashed to the ground by the force and 
weight of his body. Donald Macpherson 
soon recovered, to make a desperate re- 
sistance; and the combatants tore off each 
other’s clothes. The butcher got a 
glimpse of his dog upon the platform, and 
called him to his aid; but Macpherson, 
with admirable presence of mind, snatch- 
ed up his own plaid, which lay near, and 
threw it over the butcher, thus misleading 
the instinct of his canine adversary. The 
dog darted with fury upon the plaid, and 
terribly lacerated his master’s thigh. In 
the mean time, James Macpherson had 
been carried out by Peter Brown, and 
was soon joined by Donald Macpherson, 
who was quickly covered by some friend- 
ly spectator with a hat and great coat. 
The magistrates ordered webs from the 
shops to be drawn across the Gallowgate; 
but Donald Macpherson cut them asun- 
der with his sword, and James, the late 
prisoner, got off on horseback. He was 
some time after betrayed by a man of his 
own tribe; and was the last person execu- 
ted at Banff, previous to the abolition of 
heritable jurisdiction. He was an admi- 
rable performer on the violin; and his ta- 
lent for composition is still in evidence in 
‘“*Macpherson’s Rant,” ‘* Macphersan’s 
Pibroch,” and ** Macpherson’s Farewell.” 
He performed those tunes at the foot of 
the fatal tree; and then asked if he had 
any friend in the crowd to whom a last 
gift of his instrument would be accepta- 
ble. No man had hardihood to claim 
friendship with a delinquent, in whose 





crimes the acknowledgment might impli- 
cate an avowed acquaintance. As no 
friend came forward, Macpherson said, 
the companion of many gloomy hours 
should perish with him; and, breaking the 
violin over his knee, he threw away the 
fragments. Donald Macpherson picked 
up the neck of the violin, which to this 
day is preserved, as a valuable momento, 
by the family of Cluny, chieftain of the 
Macphersons. B. G. 





Upon the Pruning and Management 
of Transplanting Standard Trees. 
y Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 

F. R.S.&c. From the Transactions 
of the London Horticultural Society. 
When a tree is planted it loses, almost 
necessarily, a considerable part of its roots: 
and as these, in every healthy subject, are 


nicely proportioned to the branches, the , 


advantages of retrenching the latter are 
obvious, and well known to every garden- 
er. But relatively to the mode of retrench- 
ing the branches, and the extent of re- 
trenchment, that is beneficial, there is 
much discordance in the opinions and 
practice of different gardeners, and often 
still more between the gardener and his 
employer; the latter wishing to preserve 
the bearing branches, that he may, at an 
early period, obtain a crop of fruit, and the 
gardener wishing to head down the tree, 
that he may see it shoot with vigour. Nei- 
ther mode of practice is, I think, in its full 
extent, quite eligible in the greater num- 
ber of cases; the one being too prejudicial 
to the growth of the tree, by occasioning 
the productiong prematurely, of an useless 
profusion of blossoms, and the other being, 
even when fhost successful, attended with 
an unnecessary loss of time; and I have 
found, in very extensive experience, that 
transplanted trees generally succeed per- 
manently best, and as standards take the 
best forms, when their lateral branches, 
instead of being suffered to retain their 
whole length, or pruned off closely, are all 
shortened to the length of a few inches, 
and the top of the tree reduced to a single 
annual shoot. Under these circumstances 
the leaves become dispersed upon the stem, 
so as to afford nutriment to the bark of 
different parts of it; and the power of the 
wind to prevent the tree reestablishing 
itself is small, (owing to the situation of the 
leaves,) comparatively with the extent of 
the foliage, which the tree exposes to light. 
The trees under this mode of treatment 
also bear as much fruit as they are capa- 
ble of feeding, as soon as under any other 
that I have hitherto tried or seen: and 
within three or four years their branches 
generally become more widely extended 
than those of similar trees, which are plant- 
ed without being pruned. The same mode 
of pruning is equally well adapted to fruit 
and forest trees; and oaks, which I have 
planted when ten or twelve feet high, have 
not only begun immediately to grow with 
luxuriance, but they have, within a very 
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few years, always wholly lost the charac- 
ter of transplanted trees. 

The great error of modern practice is 
that of suffering, when the trees are not 
headed down, many small branches to form 
the summit of the transplanted tree; which 
branches expend its sap in the production 
of tufts of leaves, where those, owing to 
their distance from the roots, operate least 
beneficially in the performance of their 
proper office, and most injuriously, by be- 
ing most exposed to the influence of winds. 

Whenever the roots of transplanted 
trees have been very much injured, or 
have been very long out of the ground, 
the number, as well as the extent of the 
lateral branches, should be reduced; and 
not more than a few inches of the leading 
annual shoot should be suffered to remain: 
but in all cases where trees are to be sent 
a great distance, this retrenchment of their 
branches should be made in the nursery 
from which they are to be removed; and, 
if it be properly executed, trees may be 
conveyed to great distances, under more 
disadvantageous circumstances than is 
usually supposed, without endangering 
life, provided they be’subjected to proper 
subsequent management. 

1 received, in the last spring, some apple 
trees from America, which were forward- 
ed to me trom London by a wrong wagon, 
and consequently did not arrive till near 
the middle of April, and many weeks after 
the period at which I ought to have re- 
ceived them. The whole of them appeared 
perfectly lifeless and dry, and much better 
fitted for fire-wood than for planting; and 
I scarcely entertained the slightest hope 
of being able to recover a single plant. 
I nevertheless resolved that no trouble 
should be spared in making the experi- 
ment. 

The American nurserymen had pruned 
the trees much in the way I wished (though 
in a very rough and careless manner, and 
obviously without any other object in view 
than convenience in packing them;) and 
I had, therefore, little more to do in prun- 
ing them than to take away such branches 
as were broken and wholly dead. The 
trees, which were about four feet high, 
were then planted in a situation where 
they were perfectly screened from the 
morning sun, and just as much water was 
given as was sufficient to close the mould 
to the roots. Their stems were then sprink- 
led with water, by an engine, sufficiently 
to wet the bark; and this was repeated at 
six o'clock every morning through the 
months of May, June, and July, but no 
water was given immediately to the roots, 
previous experience having led me to be- 
lieve, that excess of moisture is in such 
Cases generally injurious, and often fatal. 

About midsummer, a few of the trees 
began to exhibit some feeble symptoms of 
life; several subsequently shot vigorously, 
some to the length of eighteen inches; and 
out of sixty-four trees I lost only three. 
They succeeded, in the aggregate, better 
than other trees of nearly the same age, 
which were only removed from a conti- 








guous nursery, but which were not sprink- 
led with water; the season having proved 
cold and dry, and consequently extremely 
unfavourable to transplanted trees. 

I had previously seen in other instances, 
though never in so apparently hopeless a 
case, the good effects of sprinkling the 
stems and branches of transplanted trees 
before the sun began to shine upon them 
in the morning, both in the forcing-house 
and in the open air. In the forcing-house 
I have found that water may be also thus 
applied with advantage in the evening as 
well as in the morning; but in the open 
air, I have had reason to think its opera- 
tion injurious, when the succeeding night 
has proved cold. 





Rome in the Nineteenth Century.* 


This is the title of a new book on 
the sights and shows of the eternal 
city. Itis merely a work of amuse- 
ment, and as such, we offer a few ex- 
tracts from it. 


We had scarcely come away from see- 
ing this pope in marble, before we met 
another in reality. We were proceeding 
along the ancient Via Triumphalis, tbat 
leads from the church of St. Gregory to 
the Coliseum, when the coachman observ- 
ing to us, ‘* Viene il Papa,’ drew up close 
by the side of the road, and stopped. His 
holiness was preceded by a detachment of 
the “‘Guarda Nobile,” who, as soon as 
they came up with our open caleshe, com- 
manded us in no very gentle voice, to get 
out of the carriage. But —- ——, whose 
spirit did not at all relish this mandate, 
nor the tone in which it was uttered, ma- 
nifested no intention to comply, and our 
servant, with true Italian readiness at a 
lie, declared we were Forestieri, who did 
not understand Italian. The officers re- 
solved to make us understand something 
else, repeated the order, and began to 
flourish their swords about our ears. But 
sat with more inflexible resolu- 
tion than ever, and all that was John Bull 
in his composition now refused to move. 
For my part, I make it a rule never to op- 
pose these pointed arguments, and there- 
fore jumped out of the carriage, and pur- 
posely contrived to get myself involved 
amongst the horses and drawn swords of 
the cavalry, knowing that I was in no real 
danger, and that oo would forget 
his dignity, and come to my assistance, 
which he accordingly did; but otherwise, 
nothing, I believe, but main force would 
have got him out of the carriage. We saw 
the papal procession advance up the Tri- 
umphal Way, along which, the victorious 
cars of so many Roman heroes and ¢on- 
querors had rolled in their day of triumph. 
His holiness seemed, however, content 
with the honours of an ovation, for he was 














* Rome in the Nineteenth Century, &c. 
&e. Ina Series of Letters written during 
a Residence at Rome, in the Years 1817 
and 1818. Edinburgh, 1820, 3 vols. 12mo. 





walking on foot, and instead of a myrtle 
crown, his brows were crowned with a 
large broad-brimmed scarlet velvet hat, 
bound with gold lace. This hat he very 
courteously took off as he passed us, and 
afterwards made another bow, in return 
for our courtesies. Our lacquey was on his 
knees in the dust, and all the Italians we 
saw, awaited his approach in the same 
attitude, then prostrated themselves be- 
fore him to kiss his toe, or rather the gold 
cross, embroidered in the front of his scar- 
let shoes. His robes, which descended to 
his feet, were scarlet; on state occasions 
he wears no colour but white. He was 
attended by two cardinals, in their ordi- 
nary dress of black, edged with scarlet, 
followed by a train of servants, and by his 
coach, drawn by six black horses, the very 
model of the gilt, scarlet, wooden-looking 
equipages you may have seen in children’s 
baby-houses. It looked exactly like a 
large toy. 

The pope himself is a very fine venera- 
ble old man, with a countenance expres- 
sive of benignity and pious resignation. 
His is the very head you would draw for a 
pope. I have since fregently met him 
walking in this manner, on the roads, for 
exercise, after his early dinner. 

The old king and queen of Spain, and 
that iniquitous wretch the prince of Peace, 
may be seen every day, at the same hour, 
about twenty-two or three o’clock, or an 
hour before sun-set,* taking their accus- 
tomed drive, in two large coaches and six. 
There is a most amusing collection of ex- 
royalty, of all sorts and kinds,—remnants 
of old dynasties, and scions of heir legiti- 
mates and illegitimates, all jumbled to- 
gether, just now at Rome. Besides the old 
king and queen of Spain, there are the 
ex-queen and the young king of Etru- 
ria—the abdicated king of Sardinia, turn- 
ed Jesuit—Louis Bonaparte, the deposed 
king of Holland, living like a hermit— 
Lucien Bonaparte, the uncrowned, living 
like a prince—and Paulina Borghese, his 
sister, living like—like—but comparisons 
are odious, and sometimes they may prove 
scandalous. In this pious pilgrimage of 
churches, we must think only of the lives 
of nuns and saints. 

* * * * * 

I know it may be said, that comfort in 
England and in Italy is not the same thing; 
but it can never consist in dullness, dirt, 
and dilapidation, any where. Italian com- 
fort may not require thick carpets, warm 
fires, or close rooms; but it can be no 
worse of clean floors, commodious furni- 
ture, and a house in good repair. 

In habitations of such immense size and 
costly decorations as these, you look for 
libraries, baths, music rooms, and every 
appendage of refinement and luxury; but 





* Time is always reckoned in the south 
of Italy from the setting of the sun, which 
is the venti quattro ore,-—twenty-four 
o’clock.—If you ordered your carriage at 
one o'clock, your coachmen would bring 
it an hour after dark. 
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these things are rarely to be found in 
Italian palaces. If they were arranged 
and kept up, indeed, with any thing of 
English propriety, consistency, order, or 
cleanliness, many of them would be noble 
habitations: but, in the best of them, you 
see a barrenness, neglect, an all prevailing 
look of misery-—deficiencies every where-- 
and contemptible meanness adhering to 
grasping magnificence. But nothing is so 
offensive as the dirt. Amongst all the pa- 
laces, there is no such thing as a palace of 
cleanliness. You see,—and that is not the 
worst,—you smell, abominable dunghills 

heaped up against the walls of splendid 
palaces, and foul heaps of ordure aud rub 

bish defiling their columned courts; you as- 
cend noble marble staircases, whose costly 

materials are invisible beneath the accu- 
mulated filth that covers them; and you are 
sickened with the noisome odours that as- 
sail you at every turn. You pass through 
long suites of ghastly rooms, with a few 
crazy old tables and chairs, thinly scat- 
tered through them, and behold around 
you nothing but gloom and discomfort. 

The custom of abandoning the ground- 
floor to menial purposes, except when 
used for shops, which is almost universal 
throughout Italy, and covering its win- 
dows, both for security and economy, with 
a strong iron grate, without any glass be- 
hind it, contributes to give the houses and 
palaces a wretched and dungeon-like ap- 
pearance. 

It is no uncommon thing for an Italian 
nobleman to go up into the attics of his 
own palace himself, and to let the princi- 
pal rooms to lodgers. Proud as he is, he 
thinks this no degradation; though he 
would spurn the idea of allowing his sons 
to follow any profession, save that of arms 
or of the church. He would sooner see 
them dependants, flatterers, eaves-drop- 
pers, spies, gamblers, cavalieri servanti, 
polite rogues of any kind—or even beg- 
gars,—than honest merchants, lawyers, or 
physicians. 

The Fiano palace has its lower story iet 
out into shops, and its superior ones occu- 
pied by about twenty differént families— 
among which, the duke and duchess live 
in a corne. of their own palace. 

It is the same case with more than half 
the nobles of Rome and Naples. But the 
Doria, the Borghese, and the Colonna, 
possess enough of their ancient wealth to 
support their hereditary dignity, and their 
immense palaces are filled only with their 
own families and dependants. Not but 
that, though lodgings are not let at the 
Doria palace, butter is sold there every 
week, which, in England, would seem 
rather an extraordinary trade for one of 
the first noblemen in the land to carry on 
in his own house. Yet this very butter- 
selling prince looks down with a species 
of contempt upon a great British mer- 
chant. 

Commerce seems to be no longer re- 
spected in Italy—not even in Florence, 
where its reigning princes were mer- 
chants. Yet the proudest Florentine no- 


blemen sell wine by the flask, at their own 
palaces. I wonder the profits of this little 
huckstering urade never induced them to 
think of entering into larger concerns, 
that they might have larger returns. I 
wonder it never led them to remember 
that commerce was the source of the mo- 
dern prosperity of Italy. But commerce 
cannot exist without freedom—a truth that 
princes and people have yet to learn here. 

The palaces of all the ancient Roman 
nobility have, in the entrance hall, a crim- 
sun canopy of state, beneath which, the 
prince sits on a raised throne to receive 
his vassals, hear their complaints, redress 
their grievances, and administer justice. 
yPerhaps I ought to speak in the past, ra- 
ther than the present tense; but they still 
exercise a sort of feudal jurisdiction over 
their numerous tenantry—among whom, 
their will is law. 

Above the door of every palace, upon 
the escutcheon of the family arms, we sel- 
dom fail to see the S. P. Q. R. all that is 
left of the senate and people of Rome. 

* * * * * 

The history of one of the former nuns 
of the convent of St. Sylvestro, as related 
to me by one of the sisters, is quite a 
romance, and in its most common-place 
style. Her name was Sasso Ferrato; she 
was left an orphan and an heiress in in- 
fancy, and placed by her uncle, her sole 
guardian, here, with the intention of in- 
ducing her to take the veil, that her for- 
tune might descend to him and to his fa- 
mily. It happened, however, that, at one 
of the grand processions of the Virgin, 
which the nuns were assembled to behold, 
the young Sasso Ferrato saw, and was 
seen by the captain of the guards, station- 
ed at the convent, a younger son of the 
Guistiniani family, and a brother of one 
of her youthful companions in the convent. 
His visits to his sister became very fre- 
quent, and Sasso Ferrato generally con- 
trived to accompany ber friend on those 
occasions. They became desperately in 
love; but the cruel uncle refused bis con 
sent, and by arts which intimidated the 
young and inexperienced mind of Sasso 
Ferrato, by powerful interest, which ren- 
dered the complaints of her lover vain, 
and by his authority, as the representa- 
tive of her parents, he succeeded in oblig- 
ing her to take the veil. She only lived 
two years afterwards. 

Her lover became a maniac, and after 
being confined for some time, continued, 
during the remaining years of his life, to 
roam about the neighbourhood of the city, 
his hair and beard growing wild, his dress 
neglected, and his manners gloomy and 
ferocious, though harmless in his actions. 

A still more horrible catastrophe en- 
sued at a convent in the north of Italy. 
An unfortunate girl, whose father was re- 
solved to compel her to take the veil, con- 
trary to her inclination, persisted for a 
long time in her refusal, but was treated 
with sueh dreadful brutality at home, that 
at length she consented; but no sooner 
| had she pronounced her vows, than she 








requested a private interview with her fa- 
ther at the grate of the convent; and when 
left alone with him, killed herself before his 
eyes, cursing him with her latest breath, 

* "Tam informed that young 
nuns often fall in love with young friars, 
but that the attachment is perfectly Pla- 
tonic. Indeed, so strict are now the rules 
of female monastic life, that I beiieve it 
must necessarily be so. But love, it is 
well known, will break through bolts and 
bars, and grates and convent walls, and 
love once inspired a nun with the project 
of getting out of her convent through a 
common sewer, which however unsavoury 
a path, she frequently practised after night 
had covered the world with her sable cur- 
tain, and wrapped the peaceful sisterhood 


in the arms of Morpheus. Her nun’s dress- 


was deposited in her chamber, and the ex- 
terior dirty garment, with which she pass- 
ed through the sewer, was exchanged for 
one her lover wrapped her in at its mouth. 
She used to tvalk with him sometimes for 
hours, but always returned to her convent 
before the dawn. One evening, however, 
on returning from her romantic ramble by 
moorlight, what was her horror to find the 
sewer—-the well-known passage —-com- 
pletely choaked up with water, and all 
entrance impracticable. Discovery would 
bring certain destruction on herself and 
her lover. Their lives would be the for- 
feit, or a solitary dungeon their mildest 
doom. Concealment was impracticable; 
for who wouki harbour them? Flight im- 
possible; for without passports, the gates 
of the city would be closed against them; 
and could they scale the walls, no other 
would be open to them. In this situation, 
the courage and presence of mind of the 
nun saved them both. She went, dressed in 
her lover’s clothes, to the house of cardi- 
nal Vicario, who was an old friend of her 
father’s; disturbed the family; had the car- 
dinal roused out of bed on the plea of the 
most urgent and important business; ob- 
tained a private audience, threw herself at 
his feet, and confessed all. So earnestly 
did she implore him to save her and her 
family from the public disgrace of an ex- 
posure, that, melted by her tears, he fol- 
lowed the plan she suggested; ordered his 
carriage, took her, and one confidential 
chaplain on whose fidelity he could rely, 
drove to the convert, rang up the por- 
tress, and pretending he had received in- 
formation of a man having entered and 
being concealed in it, demanded tostant 
admittance to search it, which, in virtue 
of his office, could not be refused at any 
hour. He ordered the terrified sisters to 
remain in their rooms, and baving dropped 
the disguised nun in hers, proceeded in 
his mock examination till she had disrobed 
herself, and his attendants had couveyed 
away the bundle of her clothes; then pro- 
fessing himself perfectly satisfied that the 
information he had received was false, he 
left the convent,—taking care, however, 
next day, io have the sewer so closed, that 
it could never serve for any thing buta 
passage for dirty water again. 
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The most severe of the female monastic 
orders, is that of Santa Theresa, in which 
its unfortunate votaries are doomed to un- 
ceasing midnight vigils and daily fasts; to 
penance, austerity, and mortification, in 
every possible form; while all intercourse 
with their friends, all indulgence of the 
sweet affections of nature, are as sedulous- 
ly interdicted as if they were crimes of 
the blackest dye. It is the great merit of 
their lives, that death is to be continually 
before their eyes,—continually present to 
their thoughts.— 

* # * * * 

There is in Rome, a convent, called, 
and justly called, the Sepolto Vivo,* in 
which are buried ‘contumacious, or fa- 
natic nuns, from all convents—females 
condemned by the Inquisition for too lit- 
tle, or too much religion—and wives and 
daughters, whose husbands and fathers 
have the means to prove they deserve, or 
the interest to procure the order for such 
a dreadful punishment. Instances have 
occurred, where mere resistance to the 
will of a parent, or canseless jeolousy con- 
ceived by a husband, has been followed 
by this horrible vengeance. What may 
pass within its walls can never be known; 
none but its victims may enter, and none 
of them may quit it. They see no hu 
man being, excepting once a-year, when, 
in the presence of the abbess, they may 
have an interview with their father or 
mother; but they must not tell the se- 
crets of their prison-house. They hear no 
tidings of the world that surrounds them, 
nor even know when the friends dearest 
to them are removed by death. 

i have been much interested in the fate 
of a poor nun, who, in the exaltation of a 
heated imagination, lately fancied herself 
inspired by heaven, and destined to con- 
vert sinners to repentance. The tribunal 
of the Inquisition has decided that her 
claims to inspiration are unfounded, and 
though it appears that she was a fanatic, 
not an ‘impostor, they lave thrown her 
into this horrible tomb, whither—if it be 
the fit punishment for all holy cheats—I 
think its members might all go them- 
selves. 

By far the least exceptionable species 
of nunnery here, is that of the ‘Tor de 
Spechi’, where a company of respectable 
women, chiefly widows, of small fortune, 
live together, and lead a rational, regular, 
and religious life, without binding them- 
selves by any vows, but obey certain 
rules, and are under the direction of a 
Superior, who is elected by themselves, 
and only holds her office for a limited pe- 
riod. They weara uniform dress; have 
the power to go out, with certain restric- 
tions; and are much more free and inde- 
pendent, in all respects, than any other 
similar community. They may leave it if 
they choose. Such an institution as this 





be It is near the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and there were about forty 
unfortunate females immured in it when [ 
was in Rome. 





in our country, would be a most respecta- 
ble and comfortable asylu:n for unpro- 
tected unmarried women, and widows of 
small fortune. These ladies also educate 
children. 

I forgot to mention, that in the month 
of May, there are a few cunvents in which 
the nuns do not enjoy the privilege of go- 
ing out in a body in coaches into the 
country, where they dine and spend the 
day at the house, and with the female 
friends of the Superior, or some of the 
sisters. Some convents have both a 
whole and a half holiday; others only the 
latter. I often met them last spring in 
their annual festivals, and it was delight 
ful to see their countenances of almost 
anxious joy, and the wild astonished ea- 
gerness with which they gazed on the 
houses, the passengers, the carriages, the 
fields, the trees, the fair face of Nature, 
and the interdicted figure of man. 

It is very common among the higher 
orders of both sexes in Rome, to retire 
into a convent fora few days or a week, 
(generally Passion week,) of every year, 
to practise prayer and penance, during 
which period they strictly conform to the 
rules of the community, and not unfre- 
quently increase the austerity of their 
fasts and vigils; not to mention hearing 
four sermons a-day. 





LAW. 





The Law Academy. 


We received some weeks since 
for publication in the Literary Ga- 
zette, a report of the proceedings of 
a meeting, at which the constitution of 
the Law academy was adopted, and if 
room could have been found for it, 
we should cheerfully have given it a 
place, although it had weviously ap- 
peared in one of the daily newspapers. 
This new association we are clad to 
find is likely to answer the designs 
of its intelligent, and public spirited 
founders. No institution was more 
wanted, and we know of no one that 
enters the world under happier aus- 
pices than the Law Academy. With- 
out entering into the question of the 
general preferableness of oral instruc- 
tion in sciences, to the understanding 
of which machinery and apparatus are 
not necessary, it may be assumed that 
a course of academical education in 
the Law will probably redound to the 
advantage of the scholar, and of the 
community at large. In Law what 
is learned is to be imparted. The 
student passes at once from the condi- 
tion of an apprentice, to that of a pub- 
lic lecture. Let him have been ever so 
diligent and capable, unless he has 
had opportunities of methodizing his 
knowledge, and acquired a facility of 





bringing it to bear upon his subject, 
it will avail him little. According to 
the present system, a young man is 
placed in the office of a counsellor, 
who, if in considerable practice, with 
every disposition to do his duty, 
will probably not have leisure to ex- 
amine and revise his studies with 
sufficient care, or should this actually 
occur, the great incentive of emulation 
and the advantages afforded by public 
disputation, will generally be wanting, 
and after three or four vears of diligent 
application,the student may be admit- 
ted to the bar, ignorant of nothing but 
the art of developing his ideas, and 
usefully applying the stores he has col- 
lected. Now, the Law Academy 
promises to do much for the correc- 
tion of this serious error in our legal 
instruction, as well as to effect other 
importantamendments which we have 
not room here to notice. Itis pro- 
posed we believe that at stated peri- 
ods of frequent recurrence, disputa- 
tions shall be held in the presence of 
the Professors and others, at which 
points of Law of various difficulty 
shall be argued by the students. We 
presume that it is intendtd also to 
confer honorary distinctions of asimi- 
lar nature to those bestowed in other 
colleges, on such as have displayed 
the greatest proficiency. Under the 
guidance of judicious Professors it 
will be very easy to avoid the dan- 
gers that beset an early encourage- 
ment of public speaking. The insti- 
tution was opened at a public meeting 
held in the room of the Supreme Court 
on the February. An eloquent 
and learned address, displaying the 
nature and views of the Academy was 
read by Mr. Duponceau the Provost, 
aml will we understand be published 
in the next number of the je of 
Jurisprudence. To this succeeded an 
Argument by four young gentlemen 
appointed for the purpose, which was 
maintained on both sides in a manner 
highly creditable to them. We are 
satisfied that the Law Academy, if 
supported in conformity with the de- 
sign as promulgated by Mr. Dupon- 
ceau, will be productive of extensive- 
ly beneficial effects. 








Books Republished, &c. 

Messrs. Carey & son are republish- 
ing from the third London Edition, the 
Reports of Vesey Jun. comprised in 
18 volumes with notes of reference to 
American cases, by Edward D. Ingra- 
ham, Esq. They propose also to con- 
tinue the series to the present period, 
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by the republication of Vesey & Beames 
and the succeeding reporters with 
similar notes. ‘The first two volumes 
of Vesey, Junr. have been published and 
are now before us, and we risk nothing 
in saying that they are at least equal 
to the English edition in typographi- 
cal execution, and possess much grea- 
ter advantage for the American law- 
yer, in the addition of the references 
to the cases decided in this country, 
and in their comparative cheapness, 
being sold at about one half the price 
of the English edition. We copy the 
following letter of Chief Justice ‘Tilgh- 
man, as evincing his estimation of the 
work. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 1821. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I have cast my eye over the two first vo- 
lumes of your edition of Rerorrs in CHAn- 
cery, by Francis Vesey, Junr. with 
Notes and References to American Cases, 
by Epwarp D. Incranam, Esq. With 
the execution of the mechanical part of 
this work, Iam well pleased. The paper 
and binding are good; the print neat, and 
not too small; a matter of great import- 
ance to a large class of readers. 

Mr. Ingraham’s Notes, with Referen- 
ces to American Cases, render this edi- 
tion far more valuable to the inhabitants of 
the United States, than any which has hi- 
therto been presented to them.—These Re- 
ports contain a great mass of Chancery 
Law, very useful in this country; and [ 
heartily wish you all the success you de- 
serve in so arduous and spirited an under- 
taking. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obt. servt. 
Wan. TILGHMAN. 
Messrs. M. Carry & Son. 


A prospectus has also been issued 
by the same gentlemen, for the re- 
publication of the whole of the Chan- 
cery Reporters, previous to Vesey, 
Junr. (with the exception of Barna- 
diston, a book of no authority) to be 
printed and edited in a similar man- 
ner. When this great undertaking 
shall have been completed, the pro- 
fession will have an opportunity of 
obtaining, on very moderate terms, a 
complete series of Equity decisions, 
from the earliest authentic period to 
the present time. ‘The whole inclu- 
ding Vesey, Junr. will be comprised 
in 53 vols. uniformly printed. 





An abridgment of the present En- 
glish common Law Reporters, is also 
announced, to be edited by Messrs. T. 
Sergeant and Lowber of the Philadel- 
phia bar. The design is excellent, and 
cannot, we think, fail of success. ‘The 


.tus, explains the views of t 





following extracts from the og an 
e pub- 
lishers. 


“Every practitioner and student of 
law must admit the utility of access to the 
decisions of the Courts of Common Law 
in England. The constant reference to 
the recent reports of that country in the 
arguments and decisions of the American 
courts, particularly on commercial topics; 
and the analogy that must necessarily 
subsist in questions arising in two coun- 
tries, the principles of whose laws and 
forms of proceeding are in most respects 
the same, sufficiently evince the truth of 
this assertion. It is believed that every 
American jurist would desire to peruse 
and refer to the points decided in that as 
well as his own country, as early after 
their authentic publication as possible. 

From the number of books of Reports 
annually published in England, and their 
great cost, there are few however who 
can procure them. Much of their contents 
consists of subjects foreign to the views, 
and useless to the researches, of the Ame- 
rican jurist. Of this description are cases 
upon the annuity act, tithes, particular 
acts of Parliament, special customs, bran- 
ches of law peculiar to the political and 
ecclesiastical organization of that coun- 
try, and others that might be enumerated. 

Under these circumstances, it is be- 
lieved, that a selection may be made from 
the contents of the English Reports, to 
contain all that is valuable in them, and 
be compressed into a comparatively small 
compass. With this view M. Carey & Son 
propose republishing the above works, 
and inserting only the name and a margin- 
al note of every case which shall not be 
deemed of sufficient interest to be retain 
ed at large; while all those cases which 
are in any way applicable to this country 
will be given in fuli. The advantage of 
this plan is, that it will enable them to 
furnish for the small sum of FivE DOLLARS 
per annum, all the important contents of 
the English Reporters, to purchase which 
would require at least forty dollars.” 


It is intended that the publication 
shall be made quarterly, and within 
four months after the appearance of 
the Reports in England. The first 
number, we understand, will appear 
in a few weeks. 





The third volume of the Reports of 
Sergeant and Rawle, is announced to 
be in the press, and we are informed 
that the fourth is in preparation, and 
will be put to press immediately on 
the conclusion of the third. Many 
cases of considerable importance were 
decided during the pertod embraced 
in these volumes. 


A complete digest of the Pennsylva- 
nia Reports, forming a condensed view 





of the adjudications contained in the 
volumes of Dallas, Addison, Binney, 
Browne, and Sergeant and Rawle, 
and in the Notes to Smith’s edition 
of the Laws of the State, is prepar- 
ing for publication. Similar Digests 
have been published of the Reports of 
the United States’ courts, and of 
those of Massachusetts, New York, 
and Virginia, and a work of the na- 
ture announced, would seem to be re- 
quired by the number of the Penn- 
sylvania Reporters, and the imperfec- 
tion of their indices. 





Among the new Law Books pub- 
lished in London at the beginning of 
the present year, are the following: 

A second volume of a Treatise on the 
Law of Evidence, by S. March Phillips, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Partition, &c. by Charles Blake Allnat of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. 

A Treatise on the Law of the Preroga- 
tive of the crown, and tbe relative Duties 
and Rights of the subject, by Joseph Chit- 
ty, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 

A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors, by Wm. Oldnall Russell of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. In 2 vols. 

A Treatise on Leases and Terms for 
years, by Charles Harcourt Chambers, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 

Reports of cases argued and determin- 
ed in the ecclesiastical courts at Doctors 
Commons, and in the High Court of Dele- 
gates, by Joseph Phillemore, LL. D. 

Vol. II. of Broderip and Bingham’s Re- 
ports of the Common Pleas, and other 
courts in Easter and Trinity Terms.— 
1 Geo. IV. 1820. 

Vol. [. part I. of Reports of Cases ar- 
gued and determined in the High Court 
of Chancery, during the time of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, commencing in the 
sittings after Trinity Term, 1819. By 
Edward Jacob and John Walker, Esqs. 
Barristers at Law. 

Vol. I. part IL. of Reports of Cases 
argued and determined on the equity side 
of the Court of Exchequer, before the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, from 1818 
to 1819. By Edmund Robert Daniel of 
the middle Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
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